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SANITARY SCIENCE. 

If it be true that since the accession of George 
the Fourth a widespread and beneficial change has 
passed over the external aspect and the sanitary 
condition of the metropolis, it is equally true that 
a change not less widespread and beneficial has 
passed over the external aspect and sanitary condi- 
tion of every town of importance, north and south 
of the Humber. In a previous section of these 
pages, a rapid survey of the island was taken. 
That survey showed that at so late a date as 1820 
what were so many insignificant villages or fishing 
hamlets, have, during the last seven decades, been 
transformed into opulent towns and cities. Now- 
adays the handsomest shops and houses, the most 
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2 THE EARLY DAYS OP THE 

elegant suburban villas and residences will not fail 
to strike the eye of the visitor to every country 
town. In the early days of the century the case 
was far different. He who essays vividly to recall 
the main outlines of the external condition of our 
large provincial towns and cities must dismiss from 
his mind as far as possible, all impressions that 
he may retain of their present external condition. 
He must endeavour to realize that at that epoch 
the houses in country towns were, in general, 
constructed of wood, that rows of ancient dwell- 
ings dating from the Tudor and the Caroline 
epochs, with gable ends and overhanging storeys, 
ornamented with carved wood-work, were to be 
seen in every thoroughfare, and that signboards, 
those curious memorials of the manners of the 
previous age, still did duty for numbers. 

The chief streets of all the important provincial 
towns and cities of England, at this period, were 
narrow and confined, and generally in so unsanitary 
and disgraceful a condition, that it is probable 
that to this cause the cholera, which ravaged the 
country with such frightful virulence in 1832, 
was greatly owing. Pavement was rarely seen in 
the streets, and such as did meet the eye was 
narrow, bad, and of uneven construction. The 
gullies were littered with garbage, rotten fish, and 
general filth. Channels choked with ordure ran 
down the middle of the streets. Posts divided 
the narrow footway, in some places hardly a yard 
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in width, from the carriage way, which consisted, 
even in such towns as Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Leicester so late as 1818, of nothing better than 
boulders, rounded stones, or small sharp pebbles, 
disagreeable to walkers. Signboards protruding from 
shop doors prevented the free circulation of the 
air. Spouts projecting from the gutters of the 
roofs discharged continuous streams in rainy weather 
upon the unwatered, unswept footpaths. Dust heaps 
cumbered every open space. At irregular intervals 
the scavengers raked these heaps into huge mounds 
which often remained stationary for weeks before 
they were finally carted away. It mattered little 
if in that interval they had emitted a poisonous 
effluvia, if unwary passengers by night and by day 
had trodden ankle-deep into them, if little children 
had been nearly suffocated by falling into them, 
or if much of the work of the sorters had been 
performed by the pigs. Supplies of water were 
scanty, and in ancient cities were often contaminated 
by the rubbish of ages. Pipes were laid only in 
the principal streets. 

Once a quarter, perhaps, on a day that had been 
previously announced by the town crier or the bell- 
man, the chief thoroughfares of a country town 
underwent a general process of cleansing. The mop, 
the pail, and the scrubbing brush after a three 
months' repose, were put into motion, amidst the 
cackle of neighbours, the grunting of pigs, and the 
barking of dogs. The process lasted several hours 
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and was quite an important local event. Bad as 
was the condition of provincial towns and cities by 
day, infinitely worse was it after nightfall. Not a 
gas light illumined the streets of an English country 
town until after 1815. What light was diffused 
in the chief streets was obtained from oil lamps, 
which seldom amounted to more than a dozen 
in all. These lamps were stuck on posts situated 
far apart, were irregularly lighted, often not lighted 
at all, emitted at the best only a feeble ray, and 
before midnight were extinguished, if they had not 
previously extinguished themselves. Women and 
aged men seldom left their homes after nightfall 
without carrying a lantern in one hand, and on 
rainy nights or on winter evenings, when pedestrians 
were more than usually numerous, the streets of a 
country town appeared to be alive with lanterns 
flitting from side to side like fire-flies in a tropical 
forest. 

The opposition which in the capital had been 
offered to the introduction of gas was maintained 
with equal persistence in the rural districts, during 
the second decade of the century. It will scarcely 
be credited that the principal streets of the ancient 
and opulent city of Bristol, for example, were not 
lighted by gas until May, 1817, the inhabitants, 
by reason of their invincible ignorance, having pre- 
viously regarded it as nothing better than an infernal 
agency, and those who advocated its introduction, 
as persons in league with the powers of evil. In 
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1817 it was introduced into Chester and Manchester ; 
in 1818 into Liverpool, Newcastle, Oxford and Kidder- 
minster; in 1819 into Birmingham, Nottingham, and 
Sheffield; and in 1820 into Norwich and Southamp- 
ton. At Oxford the introduction of gas was due 
mainly to the strenuous exertions of the eminent 
geologist, Buckland, but in the teeth of great oppo- 
sition. It is gratuitous to say that in the social 
history of provincial England the introduction of 
gas and of gas lighting apparatus initiated a new 
epoch. Old things passed away and the dawn of 
most momentous changes broke. At the outset, it 
is true, the transition from the old order to the 
new one, failed to give universal satisfaction. It 
was only by experience that the art of manufact- 
uring gas and of applying it to the best advantage 
could be learned. It constantly happened that the 
early gas lights burnt only by fits and starts, and 
often when they were most needed expired, thus 
necessitating citizens to grope about in the darkness. 
Yet in a little while, by careful experiments and 
gradual improvements, the possibility of such mishaps 
was entirely removed, and the widespread application 
of the system brought into play countless activities 
which had been absolutely uncontemplated by previous 
generations. 

POLICE AND PROTECTION. 

The police system of the provinces was not less 
defective than that of the metropolis, and was equally 
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the laughing-stock of the intelligent foreigner. By 
day householders were under the protection of 
parish beadles and street-keepers. By night, they 
were professedly guarded by watchmen who were 
totally inefficient. A few drowsy, incompetent old 
men supplied with watch boxes and rattles by 
means of voluntary subscriptions, confined their 
rounds exclusively to the streets in which the 
subscribers resided. In the seaports they paced 
the streets during the silent hours of the night 
u crying the wind * for the information of sleepless 
merchants and anxious skippers, who were desirous 
of reaching the haven where they would be. So 
far as isolated villages were concerned, such a 
system sufficed, as there was hardly any need for 
the services of watchmen. But in the large cities 
and towns, the system was simply powerless to 
contend with gangs of burglars and thieves who 
infested the outskirts, as was the case at Bristol 
so late as 1819, and in other cities until a much 
later period. 

SEDAN CHAIRS. 

The public conveyances of country towns were 
still confined to the hackney-coach and the sedan 
chair, the latter taking precedence of the former. 

"At the opening of the 19th century," says De 
Quincey, " the old traditionary custom of Bath had 
established for young and old the luxury of sedan 
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chairs. Nine-tenths, at least, of the colds and 
catarrhs, those initial stages of pulmonary com- 
plaints, the capital scourge of England, are caught 
in the transit between the door of a carriage and 
the genial atmosphere of a drawing-room. By a 
sedan chair all this danger was avoided ; your two 
chairmen marched right into the hall : the hall door 
was closed, and not until then was the roof and 
the door of your chair opened; the translation was 
from one room to the other." 

Ladies were usually carried out to dinners and 
evening parties in these chairs, and by this means 
the fair occupants were not only effectually pro- 
tected from the weather, but their elaborate head- 
dresses and silks suffered no disarrangement. Sedan 
chairs were in regular and constant use at Hereford, 
Yarmouth, Falmouth, Southampton, and many other 
towns which might be named. At Knutsford in 
Cheshire the sedan chair was a donation from Lady 
Jane Stanley, who had purchased it and allowed 
her chairman to let it out for hire at a charge of 
fourpence for himself and his helper, to all respectable 
persons in the town, when proceeding to assemblies 
and other social gatherings. 

CONDITIONS OF LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

In passing from a consideration of the actual 
external condition of the cities, towns, and villages 
of England at this period to a consideration of 
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the daily life that was actually led by the country 
gentlemen in their halls and granges, by the 
yeomen in their homesteads, by the farmers on 
their farms, by the small tradesmen in their shops, 
by the agricultural labourers and their families in 
lonely mud hovels or solitary wooden cabins, a 
hazardous task is essayed. 

There is no compass by which to sail. It is 
like entering into an immense ocean bereft of the 
assistance of a pilot, and following a long, obscure, 
and difficult course only by the light of a solitary 
beacon set up at distant intervals for the guidance 
of the mariner. The novels of Jane Austen and 
Maria Edgeworth are now chiefly valuable as helps 
in enabling us to gauge the wide extent of the 
change which the rural manners of England have 
undergone since the date at which they were first 
published. 

In the provincial towns and cities and country 
districts the gentry in general kept strictly to 
themselves, and often passed five or seven conse- 
cutive years without ever once thinking of stirring 
beyond the boundaries of their own neighbourhood. 
Not one in fifty persons among the provincial 
middle classes ever set eyes upon London, the 
inhabitants of which were regarded with feelings 
of awe and wonder. Not one in fifty natives of 
the inland shires ever set eyes upon the sea. The 
tenure of existence began, continued, and ended 
with the home circle; and so regular was the 
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pendulum that the annual household expenditure 
seldom varied by so much as fifteen pounds once 
in seven years. The average country gentleman 
at this period had little or no claims to respect. 
Brilliant exceptions, in some parts, no doubt there 
were, men of polished and refined manners, men 
who diffused a beneficial and humanizing influence 
over all with whom they came into contact. Yet 
as a class, it is not too much to aver, that the 
country gentlemen of England were hard drinkers, 
crotchety, narrow-minded, ignorant and tyrannical. 
Their wives, their sons, and their daughters, though 
not so coarse, partook of their narrow views and 
senseless prejudices in no very limited degree. 

Touching domestic occupations it should be noted 
that the young ladies of this period were required 
to interest themselves more directly in household 
affairs than they now are. They were required 
to sew and to hem on a much more extensive 
scale, to make the sweets and the pastry, to be 
conversant with the mysteries of herb-drying, ham- 
curing, pickling, preserving, and wine-making. 
At the appointed seasons they were called 
upon to imbrue their fair hands in soap suds, to 
assist in the washing, folding, starching, drying, 
bleaching, and ironing, of the household linen. 
The retired lives they led, the privacy and sub- 
jection in which they were kept by their parents 
and relatives tended to produce in them a bashful 
and awkward demeanour, and to characterize all 
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their social intercourse by an insipid sentimentality 
or stiffness and ceremony which are happily almost, 
if not quite, unknown to the present generation. 
Young men of rank at this period were expected 
to rely more upon themselves and to dispense with 
the constant services of a valet-de-chambre, lest it 
should expose them to the charge of effeminacy. 
Boys and youths, whether delicate or robust, had 
few of those comforts and luxuries that they now 
have. If they were robust much was expected of 
them, if they were delicate they were left to take 
their chance, since the aid of the physician was not 
always to be had, even for the asking. 

The furniture of country houses, though solid and 
durable, was at the best but scanty. Even in what 
were then considered well furnished houses, fire- 
places were sometimes absent from the bed-rooms, 
and carpets were rarely seen covering the whole 
extent of their floors. Narrow strips of carpeting, 
it is true, were commonly laid down by the sides 
of the beds, but it will scarcely be credited that 
the floors of the sleeping apartments of the Prin- 
cesses in the King's Lodge at Weymouth, a marine 
residence tenanted by the King and the Royal 
Family in the early part of the century, were, at 
first, destitute even of these. Green baize covered 
the floor of the chief living-room, but only in those 
parts where it was most required, as for instance, 
beneath the dining table. A book-case occupied 
one corner of an apartment, a writing table another. 
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In the more opulent households space was often 
found for whist and casino tables. Pictures or 
prints in rare cases decorated the walls. A table- 
spoon, a dessert spoon, half a dozen tea-spoons 
and a silver ladle, it was considered, made a side- 
board border upon the magnificent. A pianoforte 
was not often seen, the average cost of one being 
usually about thirty guineas. A grand pianoforte 
was seen only in the drawing-rooms of the rich 
or of the well-to-do classes. 

MUSIC. 

It may confidently be affirmed that, during the 
first twenty years of the nineteenth century, in- 
strumental music neither played any very impor- 
tant part in the domestic life of the land, nor 
constituted a common source of amusement. As 
a science, music had hardly any existence beyond 
the precincts of the cathedrals and the collegiate 
chapels, where the practice and traditions of the 
Tudor ecclesiastical style were jealously maintained 
by organists and musical dignitaries. Musical in- 
struments, it is true, abounded, and were played 
to a certain extent, but except at seasons of 
festivity, when the services of a fiddler were 
required for dancing and singing, they were never 
seen. Few villages in England were without a 
case of viols, consisting of the violin, the tenor, 
and the bass viol, but the English flute, the French 
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horn and the German flute were rarely visible except 
in the towns. Most country houses of any preten- 
sions possessed a harpsichord, a celestina and 
sometimes a pianoforte. It was not until the 
harpsichord had been converted into the pianoforte 
that English women began to be musical, but long 
after the period we are considering, the standard 
of female musical attainment was low, and even 
in the manor-house the music of the spinning wheel 
was more often to be heard than music of any 
other kind. 

DOMESTIC CUSTOMS. 

Light was supplied from lamps and candles by 
the aid of the tinder-box which varied in shape. 
In general it was an oblong wooden box some six 
or eight inches in length and three or four in 
width. The box was divided into two sections by 
a partition. Into one of these sections was fitted 
a loose lid with a central knob, to drop in as a 
" damper " on the tinder. In the other section 
were kept the flint, the steel, and bundles of 
brimstone matches. The u tinder* was scorched 
or half-burned linen rag. When the flint and steel 
were struck together, they emitted sparks which, 
falling upon the tinder, ignited it. The brimstone 
end of a match was then applied to it and lit. 
The matches were thin strips of deal wood, five 
or six inches long, and usually a quarter of an 
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inch wide. They were cut to a point at each end 
and dipped in melted brimstone, and were vended 
by the hawkers. 

As gas was not introduced until after 1820 into 
private houses, tall tallow candles were chiefly 
used and were snuffed at intervals from their 
snuffer tray during the evening. Letters were 
dried with sand in default of blotting paper, and 
sealed with sealing wax and with guineas instead 
of seals. Bells were suspended from elastic ropes, 
expiring fires were resuscitated with the bellows, 
and beds were heated by the aid of the warming 
pan. The walls were rarely hung with pictures, 
and when they were, it was chiefly with family 
portraits or daubs of the cardinal virtues. 

In the sitting-rooms of some country houses the 
fire was kindled on the hearth, and a beam from the 
mantelpiece over-arched the entire width of the 
ceiling. The corners on both sides of the huge open 
chimney which was stored with hams, contained 
stone seats or wooden settles, which were generally 
conceded as by right to the father of the family. 
Around the fireside the occupants assembled on 
wintry nights, while the wind sighed and the snow 
fell noiselessly without. Then was heard the tale 
of horror, told by the dames or old men who had 
got past work, whose knowledge was limited 
to the occupations of the family during the long 
weary day. The kitchen floor of most farmhouses, 
as of the labourers' cottages, was of brick, and was 
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generally damp and uneven. Cups, mugs, wooden 
spoons, platters, bowls, and saucers, ornamented 
with Scriptural characters, graced the dresser, while 
fine yellow sand covered the floor. The conver- 
sation of an agricultural labourer and his family 
of the early days of the eentury would be almost 
unintelligible to a stranger at the present day, for 
at that time the old Anglo-Saxon dialect was more 
general than it is now. Since the death of George 
the Third that dialect has been gradually giving way 
to a more polished idiom, and is now considered 
almost a barbarism by fastidious critics. 

DOMESTIC LIFE. 

A defective water supply, the sources of which 
were not completely protected from sewage conta- 
mination, engendered much filth and personal un- 
cleanliness, and vastly increased the ordinary rate 
of mortality. Children and adults never washed 
their bodies from head to foot once in six months, 
for one of the most absurd and most common 
ideas of the time was that the too frequent use 
of plenty of soap and water was a means of 
* catching cold " which, it was further supposed, 
was the cause of half the maladies to which flesh 
was heir. Children were kept at arm's length by 
their parents, their guardians and preceptors, even 
the most amiable, and had far less liberty than 
they usually have now. If they fell ill they were 
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left to get better. Medical aid was not always 
invoked, and sometimes, in secluded districts, was 
not to be obtained even in cases of dire necessity. 
Sojourns in the sunny nooks of the Riviera or 
amid the natural splendours of the Engadine for 
consumptive, asthmatic and senemic sufferers 
were quite unknown. Decline was only too com- 
mon, and its treatment under physicians was rarely 
resorted to by even the most solicitous parents. 
Recourse was usually had to patent nostrums 
or to Culpepper's Herbal. Strict obedience in the 
domestic circle was not so much expected, as 
exacted. Boys and girls in some households dared 
not seat themselves in the presence of their parents 
without permission. Even their letters from school, 
on the rare occasions on which they were permitted 
to indite them, usually began with the lofty style 
of u Sir", * Madam", or u Honoured Parents", and 
ended with the respectful subscription of "your 
dutiful son" or "daughter". All mischievous and 
refractory tendencies on the part of children at this 
time were rigorously repressed by the aid of in- 
struments of punishment which in the present age 
have been very generally, if not entirely, dispensed 
with. The cane was not unknown even in the 
Sunday school. 

Domestic servants, both male and female, often 
stayed for a lifetime in the service of one master 
or mistress, growing up from boys and girls into 
old men and women. They dined with their masters 
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and mistresses in the kitchen or in the principal 
living-room of the house and spent the evening in 
the same apartment. The women plied the spin- 
ning wheel, while the ploughmen and the plough- 
boys received instruction in husbandry from their 
masters, or sang the local songs. When their 
services were not wanted within the house, they 
turned their hands to anything that was required 
outside the house. Early hours of retiring dispensed 
with the consumption of oil or candles except 
in the very depths of winter, when rushes partly 
peeled and dipped in coarse fat, were commonly 
employed. It must not, however, be forgotten that 
masters and mistresses were not always kind or 
considerate towards their servants and dependants, 
even when they most deserved it. Apprentices and 
journeymen were often beaten by their masters, 
maid-servants and hand-maids were often boxed and 
cuffed by their mistresses to a degree which now- 
adays would not be tolerated for an hour, and had 
the law been properly administered would have 
brought them twenty times a year before the 
magistrates. Might was then only too often the 
standard of right. 

In the higher grades of rural society, dinner par- 
ties were rarely given except at feast time and 
Christmas, two periods of special indulgence and 
conviviality, when a round of entertainments, con- 
sisting of a tea and a supper was observed. Visit- 
ing was confined to tea-parties, which assembled 
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early in the afternoon and broke up at nine; the 
amusement of the evening being generally some 
round game at cards. In 1806, while labourers 
and tradespeople in Englaud usually dined between 
twelve and two, the gentry dined at four, or if 
with much company, at five, at six, and even later. 
At Hereford, in 1810, the usual hour for dinner 
was three, for company five. Tea and cards fol- 
lowed, and cakes and negus were handed round 
during the evening from six till ten. Sometimes 
these parties concluded with a hot supper. 

A letter preserved in the correspondence of Har- 
riet, Countess of Granville, affords us a glimpse of 
a dinner-table in rural high life in 1810, at Trent- 
ham, in Staffordshire, the seat of Lord Stafford. 

u The dinner for us two," she wrote, "was soup, 
fish, fricassee of chicken, cutlets, venison, veal, hare, 
vegetables of all kinds, tart, melons, pine-apples, 
grapes, peaches, nectarines, with wine in proportion. 
Six servants to wait upon us, whom we did not 
dare dispense with, a gentleman-in-waiting and a 
fat old housekeeper hovering round the door to 
listen, I suppose, if we should chance to express 
a wish. Before this sumptuous repast was well- 
digested, about four hours later the doors opened 
and in was pushed a supper in the same proportion, 
in itself enough to have fed me for a week/ 

In 1808 and 1810 the labouring classes dined at 
one, the middle classes at five, the highest ranks 
between six and eight o'clock in the evening. The 
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lower and middle classes consumed large quantities 
of meat and potatoes, and drank much porter and 
beer. The tea-time was between seven and eight, 
and was by no means a formal meal. Supper was 
a ceremony rather than a meal, and was followed 
in most households by the drinking of wine and 
water or of spirits. Such viands as plain soup, fish, 
joints, fowls, tongue, game, pastry, ices, and jellies 
were in general consumption among the wealthier classes 
of society. A boiled leg of mutton was a favourite 
dish. Joints of meat were roasted on spits turned 
in some places by dogs, in others by wheels fixed 
in the chimney which the smoke set in motion. 
Tea so late as 1808 was ranked among luxuries in 
the rural districts. The chief beverages were malt 
liquors, home-brewed ale, small beer, and strong 
October ale, sherry, orange wine, French wine, 
bucellas, Madeira, and port. The custom of drink- 
ing wine one with another prevailed among the 
guests, during the repast, and bumpers were after- 
wards filled and quaffed to the health of some fair 
one. Much roughness and heartiness characterized 
even the superior rural dinner-tables of England at 
this period. The most that Sir George Jackson, 
when speaking of a Northumbrian high sheriff's 
dinner party in 1813 could say of the guests was, 
"all very friendly and hospitable; but as regards 
stuffing it would be difficult, I confess, to excel them." 
One of the besetting sins of rural society in 
England during this period was drunkenness. The 
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clergy, the squires, the farmers, the tenantry, 
masters and servants were incessantly tippling. At 
marriages, at christenings, at burials, at parochial 
meetings, on the rent day, on the market-day, on 
the fair day, few had the courage to withstand the 
temptation to drink, either at home, or in the 
tavern, which was one of the great factors of vil- 
lage life. A marriage in humble life was invariably 
the excuse for drunkenness. The couple on leaving 
the church door drove straight on a pillion or in a 
light cart to the tavern or the ale-house, and thence 
returned for dinner half drunk and riotous to their 
own home where indecent ribaldry, the distribution 
of political caricatures containing obscene allusions, 
coarse practical jokes, mimicking the cries of fowls 
and animals, and low intemperance concluded the 
day. Among the gentry four-bottle men were 
common, and six-bottle men not unknown. After 
the ladies had retired the conversation often distanced 
the ribald language habitually used by the idlers in 
an ale-house, erotic toasts were drunk, bacchanalian 
songs were sung and fines of salt water imposed 
upon all who neglected at frequent intervals to empty 
their glasses. At Bristol three bottles of wine were 
often drunk by a single guest at the public dinners. 
When the revellers joined the ladies they were 
scarcely able to remain in an upright position. 

Quite as important a factor among the various 
social forces of our large towns as the tavern, the 
inn, and the coffee-house, was the barber's shop. 
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Here, under the agreeable processes of shaving, 
hair-cutting, hair-powdering, and the more than 
appalling processes of cupping, bleeding, and drawing 
teeth, the local tattle was communicated and 
retailed. The loquacity of barbers was prover- 
bial, and the pole depicting a pig-tail of portentous 
dimensions such as had been worn in the previous 
age, projecting from their shops, a prominent mark 
in the main street of a country town, was always 
a great inducement for the local gossips to step 
inside on some pretext for a chat with one who 
.generally knew all there was to be known. 



RURAL BOOK CLUBS. 

In the more enlightened rural districts, the book 
society or book club was a highly valued institution 
of every town and village. It was from such literary 
emporia that those families who read at all obtained 
their mental pabulum. The terms of subscription 
were not high. The time allowed for reading was 
long. The consequence was that they produced a 
strong influence on domestic and individual character. 
These clubs were generally composed of ten or twelve 
persons who contributed a certain sum of money, 
usually from one to four guineas, for the purchase 
of books, and any member could suggest a volume, 
which when read by all the associates who chose, 
was put up for sale among them. The person who 
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suggested the purchase was obliged to take it at 
half price if no one would bid higher. 

The absence of much outward stimulus at a time 
when country houses were not numerous, when 
people seldom visited the capital or even their 
county town, tended sensibly to increase the 
operation of this influence. Not one farmer, not 
one country gentleman in a hundred, bought books. 
The era of cheap literature had not yet arrived. 
Nor was it any very easy task to procure all kinds 
of healthy literature from even the best book-clubs. 
Such books as were obtained, however, were prized 
and used. The volume furnished material for con- 
versation, was regarded as a family friend, and was 
discussed even to its most trivial details. The scene 
which William Cowper has so well described in 
the delightful pages of "The Task", the welcoming 
in of a peaceful Winter's evening, " the bubbling and 
loud hissing urn", "the cups which cheer but not 
inebriate", "the falling curtains", "the poet's or 
historian's page, by one made vocal for the amuse- 
ment of the rest", found its counterpart in other 
English rural households besides that of the Unwins 
of Olney, by the green willows and sluggish waters 
of the Ouse. 

PROVINCIAL THEATRES. 

Most important cities and towns possessed a 
theatre which was one of the occasional places of 
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fashionable resort by the county families during the 
winter months, and the week over which the races 
and assizes extended. The prices of admission 
were generally three, four, or five shillings to the 
boxes; half a crown or two shillings to the pit; 
and one shilling to the gallery. By the union of 
a number of theatres in what was called a " circuit ", 
as was the case in such towns as Leeds, Manchester, 
York, Birmingham, Norwich, Salisbury, Exeter, Bath 
and Bristol, good theatrical companies were re- 
gularly engaged nearly all the year round, and left 
their boards only to re-appear upon the London 
stage. 

It was on the stages of these theatres that the 
rural and county gentry from time to time saw all 
the great actors and actresses, and so intensely did 
the theatrical mania rage within their hearts that, 
at times, the greatest difficulty was experienced in 
securing places in the house. At other times, 
provincial play-goers had to content themselves 
with triple bills comprising third-rate farces, come- 
dies and tragedies of the previous century, or pieces 
specially composed for catching the humour of the 
passing hour. 

There were, however, prodigious differences in 
the matters of appropriate scenery and of costume. 
Provincial play-goers of that era would have had 
their breath taken away by the scenic wonders 
even of a modern second-rate pantomime. Equally 
amazed would they have been at the sight of one 
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of Shakespeare's dramas as produced nowadays on 
the Lyceum boards. Stage-managers had not then 
sufficiently awakened to the necessity of studying 
in detail the niceties of scenery and of costume, 
and were still greatly hampered by the conventional 
ideas upon such subjects, which had dominated the 
English stage ever since the days of Garrick. 

HOME AMUSEMENTS. 

In default of the drama the gentry found recre- 
ation in balls and private theatricals. Young people 
played at battledore and shuttlecock, bilbo-catch, 
spillikins, commerce, and cribbage, or made paper 
ships, and propounded riddles and conundrums. Young 
ladies busied themselves with their samplers and 
worked covers for footstools. Elderly persons sat 
down to whist and casino tables and played brag, 
speculation, and vingt-et-un. With both sexes 
horticulture was a favourite pursuit. Boys found 
recreation in skating during the winter months. 
The county town was often the winter residence 
of the county families, and there, as far as they 
could, they copied the manners and dissipations of 
the capital. The assembly rooms were the chief 
resort, and the ladies' select monthly meetings for 
dancing, the tradesmen's assemblies, their routs, 
their card parties, which they attended in their 
rumbling yellow coaches, were never-failing sources 
of amusement. Bacchanalian clubs which nourished 
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party jealousies were common in every country 
town, and bowls were prosecuted with vigour on 
most town and village greens. 

At the present day, by means of a thousand 
agencies which are daily and hourly at work, com- 
munication of all kinds may rapidly be established 
between London and provincial cities and the most 
isolated quarters of the land. The penny post and 
the railroad, to say nothing of anything else, obey 
everybody's bidding and wishes. It was otherwise 
when the century was young. 

NEWS IN ISOLATED PLACES. 

Residents in solitary places, where the calls of 
tradesmen and the deliveries of parcels and letters 
were irregular and uncertain, could oftentimes 
obtain the necessaries of life only by stratagem, or 
at best, by accident. Newspapers and letters were 
often delayed from day to day on the road, till on 
their arrival at last, all their intelligence was musty. 
News in general travelled only gradually into the 
rural districts. It will scarcely be credited that 
although tidings of Nelson's victory at Trafalgar 
reached London on the 6th of November 1805, it 
was not known in so important a place as Cambridge, 
fifty-seven miles distant, until the following day. 
So late as 1820 the news of the death of the Duke 
of Kent was not known in Norwich and Devonshire 
until the second day after its occurrence. In these 
circumstances, it became a sort of aristocratic dis- 
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tinction to be the first to spread the news of the 
day, and in order to learn it singular expedients 
were adopted. It is said that Lady Stanley, who 
resided at this period at Knutsford, in Cheshire, 
actually bribed the guard of the mail coach which 
passed her residence, to fire off a pistol whenever 
he knew of any event of importance, such as 
a victory, a royal marriage, or a change of 
ministry. This report called out a man-servant 
who hastened to the inn where the mail coach 
changed horses. Thence having paid the punctual 
guard a gratuity of five shillings, he bore back in 
triumph the first newspaper which reached the town, 
or such information ' touching public events as had 
been orally communicated to him. 

The office of letter carrier was discharged either 
by a man or a woman, who trudged slowly from 
door to door delivering letters, and depositing in a 
capacious pocket the exorbitant rates which were 
then demanded in the absence of stamps. Delays 
of the Mail coaches, led to constant delays of the 
letters. The absence of any regular delivery of 
letters in the outlying districts of England at this 
time, caused the correspondence of large households 
to be usually fetched from the post-office by the 
post-boy, one of the regular servants, for whom a 
pony and a huge bag were diligently kept. Letters 
were usually detained at the rural post offices until 
they were called for, and at times, by reason of 
the carelessness of postmasters and post-mistresses, 
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bad roads, and other circumstances, weeks often 
elapsed before they reached their destination. Some- 
times correspondence failed altogether to reach the 
hands of those who should have received it. 

PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS. 

The provincial press of the early days of the 
century will bear no comparison with that of modern 
times. A provincial newspaper was indeed a rarity. 
So late as 1812 the entire number of English 
country newspapers was not in excess of one 
hundred. As yet, journalism was viewed with 
suspicion. Though knowledge had been progressing 
for centuries in England, the great mass of the 
population was enveloped in profound darkness, and 
would have been unable to avail themselves of 
copious supplies of newspapers had they existed. 
In 1803 the number of day scholars in England 
was no more than 524,241. Even among the 
middle classes the habit of reading was far less 
general than it is now. In these circumstances, 
three-fourths of the provincial news-sheets could 
easily be compiled in London from the local in- 
telligence supplied by a sub-editor resident on the 
spot, the news and the comments on the news 
being sent down together. It was in this manner 
that William Jerdan actually edited the "Sheffield 
Mercury", and at other times a Birmingham, a 
Staffordshire Potteries, and other Journals in various 
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parts of the country, a to the sound edification of 
their readers, and the entire relief of their proprietors, 
who had nothing to do but eat their puddings and 
hold their tongues." Few country editors at this 
period were capable of original composition, and the 
few that .were would have been afraid of express- 
ing their opinions, even in the mildest form, upon 
the state of public affairs or upon the innumerable 
grievances which called loudly for redress, since 
the Government generally resorted to harsh and 
unjust measures if they did. 

The journalist was supposed to see nothing, hear 
nothing, know nothing. The childlike spirit of 
simple faith, it was required, should reside in him 
in the highest degree. In 1810, the fearless and 
outspoken William Cobbett, the one man whom the 
Ministry really feared, because he was the one man 
who dared openly to denounce in the columns of the 
newspaper which he conducted, the flagrant abuses 
which met his eyes in all directions around him, 
was marked for vengeance. The head and front of 
Cobbett's offending was that he had seen fit to pass 
sentence upon the established authorities. 

In one of the numbers of his journal called the 
u Political Register " he had condemned in no 
measured terms a brutal flogging which had been 
administered to some militia-men at Ely in June 
1809, for a disturbance which had originated in a 
stoppage of their pay for the purchase of knap- 
sacks. The punishment was five hundred lashes 
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each. u Five hundred lashes each ! " wrote Cobbett, 
"ay, that is right. Flog them! flog them! flog 
them ! They deserve it, and a great deal more. They 
deserve a flogging at every meal time. Lash them 
daily! lash them daily! What! shall the rascals 
dare to mutiny, and that too when the German 
legion is so near at hand ? " For these, and a few 
similar expressions, Sir Vicary Gibbs sentenced the 
writer to pay a fine of a thousand pounds, to pass 
two years in prison, and when he came out, to 
find security in a total amount of five thousand 
pounds for his future good behaviour during a term 
of seven years. 

At the Lincoln spring assizes in 1811 John 
Drakard, the proprietor of the "Stamford News". 
was tried for an alleged seditious libel contained in 
an article in that paper, reprobating in strong terms 
the practice of flogging then in force in the army. 
Lord Brougham was specially retained for the 
defence, but despite the speech he made, which 
was a most forcible and admirable one of its kind, 
his client was found guilty. In 1815 Charles Sutton 
was prosecuted for seditious libel at Nottingham, 
and being convicted, was sentenced to be imprisoned 
in Northampton county gaol for one year, and to 
give security for good behaviour for three years 
longer. Joseph Russell of Birmingham, was tried 
at Warwick for the same offence in 1819, was 
convicted and sentenced to imprisonment for six 
calendar months in Warwick gaol, and required to 
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give security for his good behaviour for three years 
longer. Many others suffered in like manner during 
this period in the history of the newspaper press. 

The most guarded expressions referring to mis- 
conduct, injustice, or hardness of heart, on the 
part of princes, ministers, magistrates and others 
who held high station in the State, inevitably 
exposed their authors to heavy fines inclusive of 
terms of imprisonment of seldom less than two 
years' duration. Encouragement in this insane course 
came from all quarters. Even Robert Southey, who 
had, in earlier times, been connected with the press, 
had the assurance to advise the Earl of Liverpool 
in 1817, to take steps to gag all the opposition 
Journals. u You must curb the press," he wrote, 
* or it will destroy the constitution of the country. 
No means can be effectual for checking the intolerable 
licence of the press, but that of making transporta- 
tion the punishment of its abuse." 

In these circumstances it is not strange that the 
political influence which was wielded by provincial 
newspapers was scanty. A provincial newspaper 
was perhaps of all flimsy things the flimsiest. The 
editorial comments were confined to the events of 
their own town and district. But these comments 
were so sparingly administered, and with so obvious 
a distrust of the writer's abilities, and such cautious 
timidity, that they were of absolutely no account. 
Sometimes the paragraphs of local news were written 
by the editor from personal knowledge, sometimes 
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they were the gratuitous communications of 
volunteer correspondents. The foreign intelligence, 
the parliamentary intelligence, the reports of public 
meetings, of the trials' at the assizes, were all meagre 
and inadequate. 

For the greater part of this era special reporters 
were unknown to the provincial press. Even the 
speeches delivered at important assemblages seldom 
found their way into the columns of the county 
newspapers. When they did, it was chiefly through 
the agency of interested persons or of the speakers 
themselves. But such reports were characterized 
by the utmost brevity, owing to the limited space. 

Provincial journalism owed its elevation to the 
foresight and the enterprise of two Yorkshire Whigs, 
James Montgomery, who was editor of the a Shef- 
field Iris" , and Edward Baines, who was editor of 
" The Leeds Mercury" . Baines, who was the more 
advanced of the two became the proprietor of u The 
Leeds Mercury" in 1801, and his keen interest in 
the welfare of the people, not less than his strong 
democratic sympathies, soon led him to denounce 
in his journal, with no stammering tongue, the dis- 
abilities under which his Nonconformist brethren 
were smarting, the hydra-headed abuses of the Con- 
stitution, and the iniquities of the penal code. By 
leading articles which were then a novelty, by full 
reports of public meetings, which were then a rarity, 
by availing himself to the fullest extent of all those 
subsidiary aids which an extended circle of friends 
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and sympathisers placed at his disposal, Baines 
eventually succeeded in elevating " The Leeds Mer- 
cury" to the front rank of provincial journals, and 
in preparing the minds of all its readers for the 
great political upheaval of 1832. 

COUNTRY SPORTSMEN. 

In reverting to the country gentleman of this 
period it must be confessed that the average speci- 
mens of the class were destitute of polish and re- 
finement, and seldom visited the capital unless they 
held seats in Parliament. To talk of sheep, horses, 
and bullocks; to decide what wind would afford a 
good scenting day and what course the fox would 
probably take on breaking cover; to inspect the 
stables and kennels before dinner began, and crack 
coarse jokes, propose erotic toasts, and decry public 
characters when dinner had ended — such were some 
of the ways in which half the country gentlemen 
of England passed their time. Their literary stores, 
if they had any, seldom extended beyond an octavo 
copy of Daniel's "Rural Sports", a perfect store- 
house of information respecting hunting, shooting, 
and other field-sports which engrossed their energies 
when they were not at their meals or asleep in 
their beds. When it is remembered that at this 
period game could be hit only by means of flint 
locks and steel guns, and that the shot had neces- 
sarily to be fired much farther ahead than it now 
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has, surprise is heightened at the contemporary 
notices of the enormous quantities of game which 
sportsmen sometimes succeeded in bringing down. 
Contests between rival shooters with pointers and 
setters were common on certain estates. Partridge 
and grouse shooting were the usual forms which 
this mania assumed. Wagers were laid on the 
number of winged game which could be killed 
between sunrise and sunset. Stubble, which has 
now all but disappeared by the time that the season 
begins, was then universally to be found in the 
foremost arable shires of England. In some cases 
rival sportsmen agreed to shoot each on his own 
estate; in others, they agreed to walk in company 
the whole day long each taking his chance of the 
bags he could fill. 

In 1801 Coke of Holkham, in Norfolk, who was 
then reckoned the best shot in all England, killed 
as many as 726 partridges in five days. Coke, in 
company with Sir John Shelley, and Thomas Sheri- 
dan killed in one day at Houghton in 1803, 25 
brace of pheasants, 13 brace of partridges, 14 72 
brace of hares, 15 couple of woodcocks, and 16 
couple of rabbits. In 1804 the Honourable Mr. 
Vanneck shot seventy-six brace of pheasants in 
three days. From an old game book of the Riddles- 
worth manor it appears that on Friday, the 27th 
of January, 1810, Sir John Shelley, Sir George 
Wombwell, Lord Kinnaird, Sir Joseph Copley, and 
Messrs. Smith and Thornhill killed ninety-three pheas- 
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ants and other game, making in all 125 head. A 
few years later, namely, in 1816, the Duke of 
Gloucester shot two hundred and fifty-four head of 
game in one day at Holkham. In 1819 Coke boasted 
to Richard Rush, the American minister at the 
English Court, of having, some years previously, 
shot upon the grounds of his estate, during the 
season, 12,000 rabbits and 3,000 hares with the 
full complement of pheasants and partridges. Coke 
and his nephew William both enjoyed a widespread 
notoriety, not less for their passion for game pre- 
serving than for the wholesale slaughter of birds 
in single battues in which they indulged. This 
notoriety was shared in some degree by their near 
neighbour, the second Lord Suffield, who, it is said, 
exercised a vigilance of so severe and unremitting 
a character over his preserves that it formed the 
chief subject of his waking thoughts, and perceptibly 
embittered his declining years. Page after page of 
the diary of Colonel Hawker, the author of a treatise 
which was then often to be seen in the hands of 
country gentlemen, entitled u Instructions to Young 
Sportsmen", is occupied with entries recording the 
carnage among the feathered tribes for which he 
alone was responsible in almost every county of 
England between the years 1802 and 1820. During 
this period the Caroline statute, which authorized 
the keeping of game-keepers and prohibited all 
persons under the rank of an heir apparent of a 
squire, and destitute of the qualification of lands to 
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the value of £ 100 per annum, or leaseholds of the 
value of ^150 per annum, extending over a period 
of ninety-nine years, to keep dogs or shooting 
weapons on their premises, continued, among others, 
in force. 

GAME LAWS AND POACHERS. 

u A series of statutes. " says Sir James Stephen, 
"extending over 317 years, erected the right to 
kill game into the privilege of a class at once 
artificial and ill-defined. The game itself became 
incapable of being sold. The result of this was 
that on the land of an unqualified free-holder, 
partridges, pheasants, and hares were in an extra- 
ordinary position. The owner could not kill them 
because he was not qualified, and if anyone else 
did so without the owner's leave, he committed a 
trespass/ The vast quantities of game which thus 
accumulated in the coverts of the woods and 
plantations, proved an irresistible attraction to the 
poacher, despite the presence of those shameful 
engines of annihilation and often of death, known 
as man-traps and steel guns, by which they were 
jealously guarded. Nightly depredations were com- 
mitted by organized gangs of poachers on large 
estates and fierce contests arose between them and 
the game-keepers, often ending in death. In Corn- 
wall the rural population paid but little heed to 
the game-laws, and all who chose to do so, took 
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their guns and pursued the birds of passage, the 
woodcock, snipe, and water-fowl with which the 
county abounded, without a licence and regardless 
of interference. It must not be forgotten that the 
weapons of sport at that time were exceedingly 
clumsy. Daniel relates with evident satisfaction 
that when he wrote, a a Mr. Joseph Manton had 
produced a hammer which completely prevented 
guns from hanging fire," and in regard to the 
fowling pieces then so generally used he deemed 
it advisable to caution his readers against firing 
them more than twenty times without cleaning, 
well wiping the flint pan and hammer, after each 
fire, and introducing a feather into the touch-hole, 
and against wearing flints close, or even attempting 
to fire them with too great a frequency. 

THE TURF. 

The Turf was much patronized during this period 
by country gentlemen. From the King, indeed, it 
received little patronage, but the Prince of Wales, 
the Dukes of Cumberland, York, Queensberry, and 
Bedford, the Earl of Lonsdale, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the Earl of Egremont, William Windham, 
Sir Charles Bunbury and many others, accorded it 
great support, racing at Newmarket, and at the 
various meetings which were held periodically at 
York, Doncaster, and other places in the north of 
England. After Waterloo most counties had a race 
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meeting, which was attended more numerously year 
by year, while Tattersall's became more and more 
a place of fashionable resort for noblemen, gentle- 
men, jockeys and trainers. The Prince Regent's 
fondness for horses and horse-racing became the 
master-passion in his breast, and between the years 
1800 and 1807 he contrived to win as many 
as one hundred and twenty-nine stakes and plates. 
During the twenty years which followed, his name 
disappeared from the lists of the Racing Calendar, 
but some of his horses notwithstanding raced under 
other names. On Epsom Downs, the course on 
which the Derby Stakes were run, the crowds of 
nobility and gentry grew larger year by year. 
Such too was the case with the annual contests for 
the St. Leger sweepstakes at Doncaster, where the 
stands were graced by the presence of noble ladies ; 
at Knaresmire near York for the Gold Cup ; with the 
heath at Newmarket, the finest training and running 
ground in England; with the Koyal Heath at Ascot; 
and in a lesser degree with the races which were 
held on the Duke of Richmond's Park at Goodwood. 
Goodwood race course was laid out in the year 
1800 by the fourth Duke of Richmond, under whose 
auspices the first meeting of the Goodwood Hunt 
and the officers of the Sussex militia took place in 
the following year. Until the establishment of the 
Goodwood Cup in 1812, and, indeed, until a period 
considerably later, the Grand Stand at Goodwood, so 
great an object of interest in these days, was an 
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unpretentious structure with a thatched roof; the 
space before which was utilized as a public promenade 
by some of the leading inhabitants of the city of 
Chichester and the immediate neighbourhood. The 
York races drew all the aristocratic sight-seers to 
the city from the six northern counties. 

' "For magnificence, " wrote one in 1806, "one 
should see York races where Earl Fitzwilliam dis- 
plays one coach and six, with twelve outriders, 
and the Earl of Carlisle two coaches and six, with 
five outriders each." 

Ascot Races were generally visited by the King 
and the Royal Family, who went in state along 
the course, preceded by the Master of the Buck- 
hounds and accompanied by the Yeomen prickers. 

Coursing with greyhounds, a species of the chase 
which had originated in France, was an amusement 
much in vogue at this period among the country 
gentlemen of Yorkshire, and of other counties. Many 
local meetings were held for the express purpose 
of enjoying this diversion. Such were the Ashdown 
Park Consolidated Coursing Meeting and the Society 
established in 1776 at S waff ham, in Norfolk, by 
the Earl of Orford. In the latter, the number of 
members was limited to the number of letters in 
the Alphabet, and each member's dogs were named 
with the initial letters that he bore in the club. 
When a member died or wished to retire, his place 
by the rules of the society was always filled up 
by ballot. 
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The hunting of the fox, the hare and the rabbit, 
angling, partridge, grouse and snipe shooting took 
prominent places among the recreations of country 
gentlemen. The destruction and the preservation 
of the fox were points upon which there was much 
difference of opinion at this period. The statutes 
offered rewards to those who slew the animal, 
which were to be paid by the church-warden of 
every parish. The fox-hunting squires and their 
friends, on the other hand, spared no exertions to 
protect the breed and to increase their numbers. 
Nor did the farmer, who openly testified his disap- 
proval of the invasion of his cornfields by expert 
horsemen, meet with much sympathy from them. 
In general, he was a marked man. 

FOX-HUNTING. 

Fox-hunting was a favourite diversion of the 
squires of the grass county of Northampton, a 
county renowned for the Hunt Club of Pytchley, 
which was dissolved in 1816. The members of 
this club, whose expenses annually reached the total 
of ;£l,000, met at Pytchley, a fine specimen of 
the old English manor-house, built of native yellow 
stone, near Wellingborough. At hunting time the 
members of the club lodged at the house, and their 
horses were accommodated in scratch stables in the 
village. High carnival was kept at this time, and 
diversion was found in drinking, gambling, billiards 
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and boxing. It was customary after dinner for any 
member on depositing a crown in a wine glass to 
name and put up to the highest bidding, the horse 
of any other member who could then buy it in at 
his own price. It is related that on one of these 
occasions a hunter was sold by one member to 
another for the sum of A620. 

PUGILISM. 

Pugilism was another favourite recreation among 
gentlemen in every county of England. This we 
find was especially the case among the peers and 
gentry of Norfolk, who notoriously encouraged 
contests between the county prize-fighters. Nor 
did the county stand alone in this respect. In the 
vicinity of Bristol during the first decade of the 
century, these disgusting spectacles were not un- 
common. In 1805 two women fought in one of 
the streets of the city for nearly an hour. 

" Magistrates, " says Knight, u then took very 
little trouble to hunt the Gullys and Tom Sprigs 
from Surrey into Berkshire and from Berkshire 
into Buckinghamshire. They somewhat too frequently 
had their rendezvous within a dozen miles of 
Windsor. The only exhibition of Pugilism I ever 
saw was perfectly unmolested by justice or constable. 
It was on Maidenhead thicket, where the renowned 
Pierce Egan, with a considerate regard for a brother 
of the Press, got me a good place out of which I 
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escaped as fast as ever I could when I saw young 
Dutch Sam fall across the ropes with a broken 
arm.* 

The favour which Peers of the realm equally 
with country gentlemen extended to these brutal 
exhibitions is curiously illustrated in the biography 
of Lord Spencer, who lived during the period which 
is under review. His biographer relates that not 
long after he had quitted office under the Crown, 
he entertained his friends the Eight Honourable J. 
Evelyn Denison, afterwards speaker of the House 
of Commons, and Viscount Ossington, at his seat 
Wiseton Hall, near East Retford, on the borders of 
Nottinghamshire. u Something, " we are told, "was 
said about a recent case of stabbing with a knife. 
Lord Spencer observed that, in his opinion, cases 
of stabbing arose from the manly habit of boxing 
having been discouraged. The pros and cons of 
boxing were discussed. Lord Spencer became elo- 
quent. He said his conviction of the advantages 
of boxing was so strong, that he had been seriously 
considering whether it was not a duty he owed to 
the public to go and attend every prize-fight which 
took place, and so to encourage the noble science 
to the extent of his power. I have said he became 
eloquent. It was the one time in my life, in the 
House of Commons, or out of it, that I heard him 
speak with eagerness, and almost with passion. He 
gave us an account of prize-fights which he had 
attended, how he had seen Mendoza knocked down 
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for the first five or six rounds by Humphreys, and 
seeming almost beat, till the Jews got their money 
on; when a hint being given him, he began 
in earnest and soon turned the tables. He described 
the fight between Gully and the Chicken. How he 
rode down to Brickhill, — how he was loitering about 
the inn door, when a barouche-and-four drove up 
with Lord Byron and a party, and Jackson the 
trainer, — how they all dined together, and how 
pleasant it had been. Then the fight the next day: 
the men stripping, the intense excitement, the spar- 
ring; then the first round, the attitude of the men 
— it was really worthy of Homer." Sir Denis Le 
Marchant, who relates these facts in his interesting 
biography of Lord Spencer, adds, that "when the 
party assembled at the ' George', they found that 
there were not beds enough for them, so they tossed 
up and the winners went to bed first, and were 
called at a certain hour, when the losers took their 
places. Among the company was the rector of 
Blisworth, in Northamptonshire — Parson Ambrose — 
a man too well known in sporting circles. He dis- 
graced a profession which he ought to have adorned, 
for he was clever, and had a remarkably fine 
delivery." 

One of the most remarkable prize-fights of the 
early days of the nineteenth century was that be- 
tween John Gully and Robert Gregson, the Lanca- 
shire giant, for two hundred and fifty pounds a side, 
in Sir John Sebright^ park, near Market Street, 
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in Hertfordshire. The day fixed was May 10th, 
1808, and the combatants were accompanied to the 
field of action by dozens, of the nobility and gentry, 
some on horseback, and some in carriages. So great 
were the crowds of spectators that it was rumoured 
among the peasantry on the country side that the 
French had effected a landing, and the volunteers 
were called out. The combatants fought, attired 
in white breeches, and silk stockings, and the con- 
test finally terminated in a victory for Gully. 

Two eminent members of the Whig party during 
this period, William Windham and Dr. Samuel Parr, 
were strenuous patrons of the prize-ring and justi- 
fied their support of it on the ground that it con- 
tributed to strengthen the national character. 

Windham records in his Diary, u under date of 
July 20th, 1805, that in company with his friends 
Horner, Ward, Ponsonby, and Kinnaird, he assisted 
at a fight between Crib and Nichol with a ' petite 
piece', between a Jew and a Jackass driver," and 
under the date of October 25th of the same year, 
he records "a battle at Moulsey; Gregson and Cribb, 
Cropley and Belcher (Th.) a new performer, Powell 
and Dogherty. The last named in each pair the 
victors, though in the last two victors defeated." 

William Mulready, the artist, had a passion for 
witnessing street-fights equally strong. One notorious 
pugilist of this era, Daniel Mendoza, records in the 
" Memoirs" of his life, that in the month of March, 
1806, a furious contest which took place at East 
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Grinstead, in Sussex, between him and his antagonist 
Lee, terminated in his favour after having lasted 
one hour and fifty-seven minutes, by no means an 
inconsiderable length of time, even in those days, 
during which he fought fifty-two rounds. 

A correspondent in London, writing to Constable, 
the eminent Edinburgh publisher, in April, 1807, 
favoured him with an animated description of a 
prize-fight which had taken place at Moulsey Hurst 
between Belcher and Cribb only a few days pre- 
viously. "It had been circulated carefully," he 
says, a for a week before that the fight was to be 
at Newmarket. This put many a. hundred people 
on the wrong tack. However, we had fully 10,000 
people I suppose present, as it was, and many 
hundreds of carriages, horses, carts, etc. Among 
the gentlemen present were the Duke of Kent, 
Mr. Windham, Lord Archibald Hamilton (a famous 
hand, I am told), Lord Kinnaird, Mr. T. Sheridan, 
etc., etc. ; and all the fighting men in town of 
course; the Game Chicken, Woods, Tring, Pitloon, etc. 
Captain Barclay of Urie received us, and put us 
across the river in a boat, and he followed with 
Cribb, whom he backed at all hands; indeed it was 
he who made the fight. 

" At length the combatants entered the lists. Both 
looked well, — Belcher the taller, and Cribb the 
stouter man. W. Ward was Cribb's second, and 
Gully, Belcher's. The Honourable Barclay Craven 
was judge. The ring was formed by twelve strong 
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posts with ropes, and was very narrow — I should 
suppose not above eighteen or twenty feet." The 
fighting began, and continued with great force for 
more than half an hour and ended in Cribb scoring 
the victory. u They were both very much bruised, 
both in the face and body; Cribb the worst of the 
two, I thought. He had some shocking cuts all 
over his face and eyes, and in his body too; so 
had Belcher about his throat particularly. Cribb 
was very sick after he went to bed, vomited 

violently, and was bled, etc., etc., by the surgeon 

On the whole, the great science and power dis- 
played by both parties made me consider this a 
much less cruel and more manly and entertaining 
amusement than I could have believed possible." 

A Frenchman while visiting England in 1810, 
chanced to be a spectator in the month of May in 
that year of an encounter between a black named 
Molineux, from America, and a Lancashire pugilist 
named Kimmer, at a field near Molesey Hurst. 
This place was in Surrey, near Hampton Court, 
fifteen miles from London, and was notorious for 
these scenes. If there was any interference for the 
prevention of fights, the river could be easily 
crossed and the affair continued on the opposite 
Middlesex side, where the magistrates of Surrey 
possessed no jurisdiction. 

u We found, " says the narrator, * an immense 
ring already formed — a sort of Scythian entrench- 
ment of carts and waggons, arrayed side by side 
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in double and treble rows without horses. This is 
a contrivance of the country people, who speculate 
on the curiosity of the Londoners, and let their 
elevated vehicles to the amateurs of the fist. We 
made our bargain, and mounted a cart whence we 
had a full view of the immense crowd already as- 
sembled inside the throng of carts, in the centre 
of which we could see a smaller ring, perhaps 40 
feet across, surrounded with stakes and a rope. 
About half after twelve o'clock, Kimmer appeared 
in the ring, a tall, good-looking young man, with 
a high colour. The black arrived soon after, 
mounted on the box of a barouche-and-four, with 
some young men of fashion ; he was muffled up in 
great coats, and seemed a clumsy looking fellow/ 
The ring having been cleared, the combatants fought 
several rounds. u The battle had lasted half an 
hour — about twenty rounds — the Lancashire man 
always thrown, when all at once the barrier was 
broken — an irruption of the mob took place, and 
soon became general rushing towards the centre 
and overwhelming the ring and its occupants/ In 
the end victory was declared for the black, and 
thereupon "hats flew,— cries rent the air; the 
black, meantime, grinning over his fallen adversary 
in savage triumph! The mob rushed in from all 
parts and we rushed out, not wishing to see any 
more,— and finding our vehicle, drove back to 
London . . . There were no ragged coats in sight, 
and half the mob were gentlemen/ 
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BULL-BAITING. 



Although the premonitory symptoms of a change 
in the attitude of the public towards brutal exhibitions 
could be detected by the observant in the early days 
of the nineteenth century, there yet were many 
who viewed even the decay of such a demoralizing 
sport as bull-baiting with feelings not untempered 
by regret. William Windham, a member of the 
legislative assembly, and one who laid claims to 
the honourable distinctions of being a Christian, a 
scholar, and a gentleman, was one of those who 
could not bring himself to regard bull-baiting with 
aversion. In 1802 he proceeded to the length of 
defending the sport with great warmth from his 
place in the House of Commons. Those who sought 
to repress bull-baiting were, in his opinion, either 
Jacobins or Puritans. 

"In their devices/ he said, "to accomplish this 
object, there were two great parties united, the 
Jacobins and the Methodists, though the objects 
they had in view by this change were necessarily 
different. By the former, every moral amusement 
was condemned with a vigour only to be equalled 
by the severity of the puritanical decisions. By 
the Jacobins, on the other hand, it was an object 
of important consideration to give to the disposition 
of the lower orders a character of greater serious- 
ness and gravity, as the means of facilitating the 
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reception to their tenets; and to aid this design it 
was necessary to discourage the practice of what 
were termed idle sports and useless amusements. 
This was a design," he continued, * which he should 
ever think it his duty strenuously to oppose. 
When he condemned the excesses to which bull- 
baiting gave rise, had he forgotten, he enquired, 
all the confusion and riot which horse-racing produced? 
Personally he had no objection to the practice of 
horse-racing, since there were so many individuals 
to whom it was a source of pleasure. But he 
might be allowed to remind the House of the 
observation of Dr. Johnson, who had expressed 
his surprise at the paucity of human pleasures 
when horse-racing constituted one of the number. 
To horse-racing he was himself no more a personal 
enemy than to boxing; though in making this 
observation he was far from wishing to disparage 
boxing so far as to put them on an equal footing, 
or to insinuate that so poor, mean, and wretched 
an amusement as the one was at all to vie in 
importance with the other, which is connected with 
ideas of personal merit and individual dignity." 

In spite of its numerous detractors, bull-baiting 
was not even by the Legislature easily repressed. 
Writing to his brother from London on the 1st of 
October, 1807, Sir Charles Bell said, "You will think 
it odd, and the ladies will think it still stranger, 
that I should be mounted on a cart at a bull-bait- 
ing! but such are the changes of life. I wished 
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to see it, and was gratified; it is quite a proper 
thing, — quite delightful to see the ring of fellows 
in the fancy— which is the slang expression — and 
the eagerness of the combatants. Of course I was 
a philosopher and studied expression, yet I looked 
very game, being in a coloured coat, riding breeches 
and full boots." 

The sport fostered and encouraged the worst 
passions of human nature and was invariably accom- 
panied by disorderly scenes. 

On Easter Monday, 1810, a bull was baited at 
Hove, in Sussex. Unexpectedly the infuriated animal 
broke from the stake, charging the spectators. Though 
no one was injured the baiting was deferred for 
several weeks. In 1811 a fine bull having been 
tormented for some time on the outskirts of Bir- 
mingham, broke from its confinement, tossed and 
trampled upon every person in its path, killed a 
child and injured several adult persons. At Roch- 
dale, in Lancashire, where this amusement received 
much support, the bull was fastened by a chain of 
rope to a post in the river. To increase the amount 
of water as well as to give their workpeople the 
opportunity of savage delight, the masters were 
accustomed to stop their mills on the day when the 
sport took place. The bull would sometimes wheel 
suddenly round so that the rope by which he was 
fastened swept those who had been careless enough to 
come within its range down into the river, and the 
good people of Rochdale had the excitement of seeing 
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one or two of their neighbours drowned as well as 
the additional pleasures of witnessing the bull baited 
and the dogs torn and tossed. 

The annual wake at Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, 
was disgraced by a bull-baiting which made the 
town the resort of all the idle and dissipated per- 
sons of the surrounding neighbourhood and county. 
In like manner the annual wakes at the village of 
West Derby, near Liverpool, were usually celebrated 
by a bull-baiting, the wretched animal being con- 
fined by a rope or an iron chain fastened to a stake 
which was driven firmly into the ground. In this 
manner he was worried by dogs which were per- 
mitted to try their strength. In the towns the bull 
was generally baited in the market place in the 
presence of a vast throng, and a candle was usually 
burnt at the butcher's stall where the flesh of the 
animal was sold at the conclusion of the sport. 

u The practice of bull-baiting," said Southey, 
writing in 1808, "is not merely permitted, it is 
enjoined by the municipal law in some places. 
Attempts have twice been made in the legislature 
to suppress this barbarous custom : they were baffled 
and ridiculed, and some of the most distinguished 
members were absurd enough, and hard-hearted 
enough to assert, that if such sports were abolished, 
there would be an end of the national courage.... 
The men are exposed to no danger whatever, they 
fasten the animal to a ring, and the amusement is 
to see him toss the dogs, and the dogs lacerate 
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his nostrils, till they are weary of torturing him, 
and then he is led to the slaughter house to be 
butchered after their clumsy and cruel method. The 
bear and the badger are baited with the same bar- 
barity; and if the rabble can get nothing else, they 
will divert themselves by worrying cats to death." 
For many years after this paragraph was written 
the bull-baitings were a source of terror to all the 
peaceably disposed inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
in most of the rural districts. 

DOG-FIGHTING. 

Dog-fighting, cock-fighting, and pigeon-shooting 
were other popular amusements during this period. 
The dog-fights were between trained bulldogs, they 
u were publicly advertised, and largely patronized by 
the nobility and gentry of these realms. Enormous 
sums were paid for well-known victors, and bets 
from shillings up to thousands of pounds were freely 
staked upon the issue of an encounter." 

COCK-FIGHTING. 

For the more degraded section of the populace 
of every large city, cock-fighting was a favourite 
sport, but Melton Mowbray in the county of Lei- 
cester outshone every other place in England for 
its cock-fights. In the environs of this town a race 
of birds was bred with perfect care, their ancestry 
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being as much an object of interest as the pedigree 
of a race-horse. Cock-fighting was universally 
subject to regulations which were as rigorously- 
observed as those of the prize-ring. Wagers were 
laid everywhere on these spectacles, and even during 
the battles, on the chances of success. The birds 
were subjected to a course of training fully calcu- 
lated to intensify their energies and to strengthen 
their limbs. The cockpit, which was the public 
arena of these brutal exhibitions, was a circular 
hall furnished with steps which descended into a 
pit, usually crammed to suffocation with spectators 
who expressed their disapprobation or approval by 
cries, gestures, blows, stamping, cursing and swearing. 
Closely allied with cock-fighting was cock-throwing, 
which consisted in aiming staves at selected birds 
which were claimed by the wretches who broke 
their legs or stunned them. In certain grades of 
provincial society, notably among the country gentle- 
men of the North of England, the passion for cock- 
fighting matches was unnatural. It is related that 
this constituted the sole amusement of one Yorkshire 
squire who resided during the period at Haworth 
in the West Riding. He, while lying on a dying 
bed, watched the fight with intense interest and 
when no longer capable of moving a limb in- 
sisted upon mirrors being suspended above him and 
around him in such a manner as to afford him 
every facility for watching the battle as it raged 
between the birds on the floor of the apartment. 
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To what extent the love of cock-fighting was then 
fostered in the rising generation will be evident 
from the fact that what was termed u the cock- 
penny * a small sum of money varying in amount, 
was regularly paid by the scholars of many English 
grammar schools to their masters, at this time, for 
providing them with a main of cocks which fought 
in the adjoining playground on the afternoon of 
Shrove Tuesday. Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, it is said, 
had a relative in Norfolk who was passionately 
fond of this hateful sport. On her calling one day 
to see him as he lay on a sick-bed, he asked to 
be excused entering into conversation until one or 
other of the cocks fighting on the other side of 
his bedstead, had crowed out victory. 

DUELLING. 

Swordsmanship was still practised to a limited 
extent among the more conservative members of 
the English aristocracy, but as the custom of duelling 
gradually sank into disrepute, it came to be regarded 
more and more as one of the least desirable ac- 
complishments of an honourable English gentleman. 
Duels, which were still by no means common, 
were fought with pistols, and upwards of twenty 
cases, half of which were attended with fatal 
results, were recorded between 1800 and 1820. 
No engagement of the kind was more deplorable 
than that between Lord Camelford and Captain 
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Best, in the grounds of Holland House, Kensington. 
The Captain had the reputation of being the best 
shot in the country, which, unfortunately, induced 
Lord Camelford to contest the palm of superiority 
with him in the month of March, 1804. The first 
shot laid the rash peer low. He was carried into 
the house, when it was found on examination that 
he had received a mortal wound. He succumbed 
to his injuries three days later. Chalk Farm, Putney 
Heath, Barnes Common, and Hounslow Heath were 
notorious duelling grounds at this time. Equally 
conspicuous was Wimbledon Common, in Surrey, 
distant about seven miles from London, and destined 
in later days to become famous for rifle-practice of 
a patriotic character, for these insane and often 
deadly encounters. 

Among the most remarkable of such meetings 
was that between Sir Francis Burdett and John 
Paull in the year 1807, when both combatants 
were wounded, and were taken to London in 
Burdett's carriage. This duel was the result only 
of a misunderstanding relative to an impending 
election for the city of Westminster. Only the 
year before, a duel, attended by fatal consequences, 
had occurred at Nottingham. 

Lord Castlereagh and Canning fought each other 
in a duel in 1809; Sir Robert Peel challenged 
Daniel O'Connellin 1812; Canning challenged Hobhouse 
in 1818, Joseph Hume shortly afterwards, and Sir 
Francis Burdett so late as 1821. 
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YEOMANRY, 



The yeomanry, a superior class of men to the 
common farmers, who took rank in the second order 
of country gentlemen, were still fairly numerous 
during the first twenty years of the century. In 
Lincolnshire, Suffolk, Cheshire, Gloucestershire, Here- 
ford, Cumberland, Derbyshire, Oxfordshire, Stafford- 
shire, counties in which they are now almost, if 
not wholly extinct, they were still a thriving class, 
and still preserved their sturdy independence and 
unsullied integrity. 

Their residences were constructed either of frame- 
work, lath and plaster, or of stone or brick. The 
doors commonly opened into a large sitting-room, 
with a parlour beyond. The furniture was generally 
confined to a long oak table, forms, a clock, a 
weather glass and a settle, and the drinking utensils 
were made of wooden work and with hoops like 
casks, but in the shape of hand churns. This 
description applies mainly to the yeomanry of Here- 
fordshire and Gloucestershire, but it was probably 
no different in other counties. Essex was a strong- 
hold of the yeomanry. 

" Though there may be a few extensive estates 
there," wrote Arthur Young, "yet never was a 
greater proportion of small and moderate sized farms 
the property of mere farmers, who retain them in 
their own immediate occupation, than at present." 
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Nor was Kent less abundant in yeomen. Hasted, 
the count)' historian, estimated their numbers at 
9,000. 

u The number of yeomanry in this county, * wrote 
Boys in 1803, u seems annualty on the increase by 
the estates which are divided and sold to the occu- 
piers. There is no description of persons who can 
afford to give so much money for the purchase of an 
estate as those who buy for their own occupation/ 

The disruption of the English yeomanry and their 
gradual disappearance have been rightly attributed 
by an eminent modern writer on economics to 
the changes which have passed over the agri- 
culturist since the downfall of Napoleon, and more 
particularly to the action of the land laws, and the 
race for land on the part of others than agricultur- 
ists. "The practice of entail and settlements," he 
says, a has secluded from the market an unprece- 
dently extensive amount of land, and the growth 
of commerce, manufactures, and the colonies, has 
accumulated an unprecedently extensive quantity of 
capital in this country, and created an unusually 
great number of large fortunes eager for investment 
in land. The demand for land was thus immensely 
enlarged at the very time that the supply of it was 
artificially shortened, and that the agriculturist pro- 
prietor was finding the constantly changing condi- 
tions of agriculture too much for his adaptability/ 

During this period the sequestered valleys of 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Yorkshire, were 
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inhabited by a peculiar order of yeomanry which has 
since in great part disappeared. These mountain 
farmers locally bore the designation of dalesmen, 
freeholders, and statesmen, a contraction of estatesmen. 
Their estates or fee-farms, which were small, entitled 
them to wide tracts of mountain pasturage on which 
their flocks and herds grazed in large numbers. 
The statesmen were characterized by great industry 
and thrift in the cultivation of their paternal glebe. 
While they divided their fields into plots for raising 
barley, oats, flax, and other produce for the require- 
ments of their households, or reared pigs, sheep, 
and cows, their wives and daughters spun large 
quantities of wool and flax, and their lads made 
wooden utensils, baskets, and fishing tackle. Dent, 
a village in Yorkshire, was specially renowned for 
the durable character of the domestic manufactures 
of the dalesfolk, and for its large exports of yarn 
stockings which continued to find a remunerative 
market until the introduction of machinery in the 
second decade of the century. The dalesfolk adhered 
to a distinctive costume of the previous century, 
the men retaining their knee-breeches and the 
women retaining their fine scarlet cloaks and hoods 
lined with coloured silk. 

In 1801 and 1802 an intense mania seized all 
classes of society for farming, and this mania lasted 
through the first seventeen years of the century. 
Farms found ready purchasers acquainted with every- 
thing but the true nature of farming. Attorneys 
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purchased land with borrowed money, and many of 
such purchasers, after working from morning till 
night and expending every penny they possessed, 
were compelled to retire in favour of mortgagees. 
After the close of the Peninsular War the mania 
abated. Farming then entered on evil days, and the 
bad harvests of 1816 and 1817 caused widespread 
distress in every agricultural district of England. 

At this period the propulsion of agricultural im- 
plements by steam was uncontemplated in the rural 
districts. Slides or sledges and wooden ploughs, 
sometimes drawn by yokes of oxen, more often by 
horses, goaded by the ploughman, met the eye of 
the outside passenger on the coach, on every field. 
The produce of the wheat field was thrashed with 
the flail on every barn floor, and the ponderous 
harrow was still guided from ridge to ridge by the 
husbandman. 

AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 

The condition of the cotton spinners and of the 
agricultural labourers at this period was far from 
enviable. There is reason to believe that the ap- 
palling state of over-crowding, indecency, and sani- 
tary neglect which was unveiled not more by the 
Parliamentary Commission of 1842, than by the 
powerful works of Gaskell and Kaye, existed to an 
extent even worse during the first twenty years 
of the century. Their condition can be described 
only as on a par with that of the beasts of the 
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field. They were neglected, despised, down-trodden, 
inured from childhood to old age, to poverty, hunger, 
and destitution, and bereft of any aids to help them- 
selves. Life, for them, in all its aspects, wore the 
very gloomiest hue, and what we are told by a 
careful observer in Devonshire in 1811, namely that 
the peasantry were wretchedly lodged, and that the 
generality of the farm-houses were only miserable 
cottages, was equally true of the peasantry in other 
counties. 

It is difficult to form an estimate of the average 
rate of wages during this period. A cotton spinner 
working seventy-four hours per week earned thirty- 
two shillings and sixpence. In Norfolk, in 1810, 
labourers received fourteen shilling by the week, 
in summer, and twelve shillings by the week in 
winter. The women received eight-pence per day. 
In Surrey, during the same period labourers earned 
two shillings and threepence, and half a crown per 
day in summer, and two shillings per day in winter. 
In 1819 the peasantry of Herefordshire worked for 
nine shillings a week with the privilege of a certain 
quantity of corn at a low fixed price. We learn 
that the price of the quartern loaf in 1810 was 
one shilling and twopence halfpenny ; that beef was 
ninepence and tenpence a pound, that mutton was 
ninepence a pound and veal eightpence. We learn 
that fourteen pounds of pork cost ten shillings; 
that coals were forty-five shillings per chaldron, that 
wheat was sixty-one shillings per coomb, and that flour 
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by the sack of two hundred and eighty pounds cost 
eighty-five shillings. From other sources we learn 
that butter was two shillings per pound, and that 
salt was taxed at fifteen shillings a bushel. 

It will readily be inferred from these data that 
the poor seldom tasted meat. A very large section 
of the rural population in the North of England 
subsisted mainly on oat cakes, or on bread made 
from potatoes by thrifty housewives who could not 
afford to purchase flour, with the addition of a 
little shell-fish or some other substitute for butcher's 
meat, once a week. In many farm-houses buttermilk 
and potatoes, varied occasionally by a small piece 
of bacon, formed the mid-day meal of masters, mis- 
tresses, and servants. The absence of knives and 
forks necessitated the nibbling of the bacon between 
the fingers and the ladling of the vegetables from 
a wooden platter by means of an iron spoon. 

The customary attire of the men and women in 
the agricultural districts at this period hardly calls 
for notice. Buckskin breeches and white smock- 
frocks were commonly worn by men. Gowns of 
linen or wool, a short skirt, and a large serviceable 
check apron comprised the ordinary attire of the 
women. In some agricultural districts, as for in- 
stance in that of Stanford in the Vale in Berkshire, 
many women still wore their ancient red cloaks. 
Recreation was found in quoits, races, leap-frog, 
bowls, archery, cricket and various local games, 
such for example as stoolball played in Sussex, and 
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thought by some a form of cricket. Farmers and 
their servants burnt Yule logs at Christmas and 
buried their differences in the wassail cup. At 
death, deceased persons were borne to the grave 
by those among whom they had lived, psalms or 
hymns and spiritual songs being sung on the road. 
The church porch of a village on Sunday morning 
and afternoon was a common resort of the gossips 
preparatory to the opening of the doors. Amidst 
the greetings of neighbours all the village news 
went round, what crops were gathered, and what 
were still ungathered, who were sick and who were 
well, whether the neighbouring fairs and markets 
had been well attended, and what likelihood there 
was of the weather proving favourable to the toils 
of husbandry. 

POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 

To say that English society in the early days of 
the century was permeated by the leaven of super- 
stition is to express only a general truth. Super- 
stition lived on with amazing vitality in the English 
heart. Popular credulity had no bounds. The rich 
consulted astrologers, the poor had recourse to wise 
men and to cunning women. Nothing was too absurd 
to be credited. Any curious spectacle was set down 
by ignorant and superstitious persons as preter- 
natural, and attracted numerous spectators. u Every- 
thing," said Southey, "that is strange, or that is 
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called strange, a tall man or a short man, a Gostre 
or an Albino, a white negro or a spotted negro, 
which may be made at any time with little diffi- 
culty and no pain, a great ox or a fat pig, no matter 
what the wonder be, and no matter how monstrous 
or how disgusting, it will attract crowds in Eng- 
land Posture masters and stone eaters have 

demonstrated strange and anomalous powers in the 
human body; and the docility of animals has been 
practised upon for the sake of immediate gain." 

JOHANNA SOUTHCOTT. 

No inferior place among the many impostors who 
succeeded in reaping a rich harvest by trading upon 
the credulity of the English public during this period 
must be assigned to Johanna Southcott. This wo- 
man, who was a remarkable compound of ignorance, 
knavery, and fanaticism was originally a Devonshire 
Methodist, who, as the result of repeated perusals 
of the Apocalypse, at last announced to the world 
that she was none other than the woman described 
in the twelfth chapter of that book. Although very 
illiterate she published a formidable number of in- 
coherent ravings which she dignified with the title 
of prophecies, and carried on a lucrative trade in 
the sale of Apocalyptic seals which, she said, were 
to be the passports to eternal felicity in the life 
to come. 

By this means the prophetess obtained a consider- 
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able number of followers from all ranks of life, and 
when at length she was attacked with a malady 
that, externally, presented all the symptoms of preg- 
nancy, she boldly declared that she was to give 
birth to the Shiloh. Deceived by her ravings her 
followers not only prepared a temple in Southwark, 
but made the most splendid and costly appointments 
for the reception of the expected child. Her death, 
however, on the 27th of December, 1814, when the 
public expectation was at its height, blasted the 
hopes of her dupes, some of whom, notwithstanding, 
long continued to live in the daily expectation of 
her resurrection. 

It w r as still customary for the populace to take 
alarm at any unusual atmospheric phenomena, at 
any disturbance of the heavenly bodies, at violent 
storms, and at the appearance of meteors and comets 
in the skies. The first census of 1801, it was 
confidently expected, would be followed by plague, 
pestilence, and famine. The appearance of a bril- 
liant comet in the heavens during the summer of 
1811 caused an almost national panic. The comet, 
it was said, was a fiery convoy and foreboded 
nothing short of the thickening of that sanguinary 
veil that was overhanging the Continent. The 
world, it was believed, was about to perish in an 
awful cataclysm of fire, and the prognostications of 
Mother Shipton were about to receive their fulfilment, 
only a little before their time. The Apocalypse and 
the Book of Daniel were persistently ransacked for 
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texts in order to prove that the comet portended 
the approaching end of the age. Day after day as 
the expiring light brought the comet more clearly 
into view, the fears of the ploughman and the reaper 
increased in a tenfold degree. Night after night 
throughout the course of that long dry summer 
vast crowds employed the hours which were usually 
devoted by the world to sleep, in walking through 
the fields and open spaces, or in sitting at the open 
windows, in order to gaze upon the matchless 
glories of this brilliant comet. James Hogg, the 
Ettrick shepherd, in some familiar lines, forcibly ex- 
pressed the feelings of many thousands at the sight 
of the comet of 1811, the splendour of which 
eclipsed more than a third part of the celestial 
orbs : 

"Stranger of heaven! I bid thee haili 
Shred from the path of glory riven 
That flashest in celestial gale, 
Broad pennon of the king of heaven. 

Whate'er portends thy front of lire, 
And streaming locks so lovely pale 
Or peace to man, or judgments dire, 
Stranger of heaven, I bid thee hail ! " 

While the great high-priests of the exact sciences 
were viewed with lofty disdain and shamefully 
neglected, while the ablest exponents of the mysteries 
of the visible universe often experienced the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining a patient hearing, polite society 
in town and country was infested with soothsayers 
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and fortune-tellers, with the most arrant impostors and 
swindlers who pretended, for hire and gain, to a 
knowledge of the occult sciences, to unravel the 
secrets of futurity, and found a practically boundless 
field for exercising their astute artifices. Credulity 
was unlimited. Every isolated family mansion, every 
moated grange, every ancient ruin or dilapidated build- 
ing, had some story of horror connected with it, and 
such spots were either avoided after nightfall by 
young and old alike, or if necessity demanded, were 
passed with hasty footsteps and palpitating hearts. 

It was rare indeed to meet with persons who 
were above the vulgar superstitions of the time, or 
without some lurking belief in the art of the fortune- 
teller. The fays, it was believed, still led their 
mazy dance over the dark green rings by the light 
of the pale moon on the Sussex downs, and in the 
forest glades of Hampshire. Brownies and pixies 
still rejoiced to hear the solemn tones of the curfew 
bell, that they might begin their gambols under the 
rowan-tree, their favourite trysting place, and lead 
benighted travellers astray on the bogs of Dartmoor. 
Drowned men still hailed their own names, in stormy 
weather, near the spot where they had perished, 
off the Lincolnshire sea-board. A mysterious vessel, 
tall, square-rigged with black sails, beating up against 
wind and tide, was sometimes seen in the Channel 
and betokened death to all who caught a glimpse 
of it. In Cornwall, and indeed throughout the West 
of England generally at this period, the population 
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was incorrigibly superstitious. Educated people neg- 
lected every other form of literature for the wild 
romances of Mrs. Anne Eadcliffe and Matthew Gre- 
gory Lewis, in which all the horrors of supernatural 
machinery were employed, and the educated and 
illiterate alike greedily devoured every tale of the 
weird and mysterious which was orally communi- 
cated to them. 

The biography of the celebrated actress Harriot 
Mellon, afterwards Duchess of St. Albans, shows to 
what an extent irrational superstition dominated 
most of the affairs of her private life, and there is 
little reason to think that in this respect she 
stood alone. 

*I scarcely knew a young person," said a West 
of England man, writing in the fifties, "who had 
not a firm belief in spirits nor an old one who had 
not seen or heard some supernatural manifestation/ 
This remark is confirmed by the testimony of Wil- 
liam Lovett, a native of Newlyn in Cornwall. u What 
I felt, " he says, " more severely than the labour 
inflicted on me was the coming and going some of 
the lonely roads by night, for popular credulity had 
peopled particular spots with ghosts and appearances 
of various kinds, and in which I was a firm be- 
liever. For the numerous stories regarding these 
nocturnal visitants, told to me in infancy, reiterated 
in boyhood and authenticated and confirmed by one 
neighbour after another, who had witnessed, they 
said, their existence in a variety of forms, riveted 
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the belief in them firmly in my brain. Nor was 
the belief in them confined to the young, for my 
master was so fearful of walking these lonely roads 
after dark — when he went to neighbouring villages 
to collect his debts or to obtain orders, that he 
mostly ordered me or my fellow apprentice to come 
to meet him, and to accompany him home. I re- 
member one dark winter evening going to meet 
him, in company with a young fellow I had induced 
to be my companion, and not finding my master at 
the place appointed, we had to follow him to the 
next village. Our road to this was up through a 
long dark lane, in a part of which a monumental 
stone was erected, on account of a murder having 
been committed there. Previous to our approach 
to this dreaded spot our fears had subdued our 
tongues and quickened our pulses, but conceive our 
feelings, when we saw through the darkness a 
monster ghost of about three feet high with erect 
horns and large eyes, glaring at us from immediately 
opposite the monument. We shrank back for a 
moment in great terror, but our presence seems to 
have alarmed the monster also, for it rose up and 
proved to be a farmer's heifer, which had quietly 
laid itself down in front of this murderer's monu- 
ment." 

CONJURORS. 

The eminent Cornish antiquary, Eichard Polwhele, 
is not less emphatic in the testimony which he 
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bears to the prevalence of irrational superstition in 
that county in the early days of the nineteenth 
century and the handsome premium which it placed 
upon all sorts of deception. " In the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1808, a blacksmith, Samuel Cornish, who 
lived at 'Twelve Heads' in Kenwyn, near Truro, 
fell into the shaft of a mine more than seven 
fathoms deep, where he remained until the follow- 
ing Tuesday. A celebrated conjuror who resided 
at Ladock, on being consulted when the man was 
missing, told the enquirers that he was alive and 
well, sitting on a stone at the bottom of a shaft, 
and that if they took some pains, they would find 
him as described, before Tuesday noon. The event 
astonished them by answering their expectation, or 
rather by exceeding it." 

The conjuror of Ladock enjoyed no mean local 
celebrity. "Money," says Polwhele, "of a great 
amount has been often recovered through his in- 
fluence. I witnessed once, myself, the restoration 
of twenty guineas to the place whence they had 
been stolen, by a conjuror more feared than any 
justice of the quorum .... There were conjuring 
parsons and cunning clerks, every blacksmith was 
a doctor, every old woman was a witch. In short, 
all nature seemed to be united — its wells, its plants, 
its birds, its beasts, its reptiles, and even inanimate 
things, in sympathising with human credulity; in 
predicting or in averting ; in relieving or in aggravat- 
ing misfortune/ To stop blood, to cure defective 
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eyesight, to heal diseases pronounced incurable by 
the physicians, to banish scrofula by charms, this 
was in the power of the ignorant. The holy wells 
still had their votaries, and on their anniversaries 
Cornish villages would be quite forsaken. Concoc- 
tions of the most extraordinary kinds were vended 
wholesale, and the herbalist was treated with far 
greater respect than the regular medical practitioner. 

FARMYARD SUPERSTITIONS. 

On the morning of the Nativity, it was said, the 
sheep were still seen to walk, in regular order, 
through the fields in commemoration of the glad 
tidings. On the evening of that day, it was said, 
oxen knelt down with one accord in their stalls, 
in memory of the oxen at the manger where the 
Holy Babe was laid. 

Eooks deserted an old mansion with a declining 
family, and returned to it on a reverse of fortune. 
Evils were portended in the poultry yard where 
kites or hawks were more than usually frequent 
visitors. Adder skins suspended from ceilings were 
considered as amulets, and preventives of fire. Horse 
shoes affixed to the church doors in all directions 
warded off the machinations of witches and evil 
spirits. As late as 1818 the divining rod was still 
used to discover ore, and the ignorant Cornish 
miners still heard in fancy's ear while employed 
underground, the soft accents of the pixies telling 
them that a good ore was not far distant. 
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Around the ingle the peasantry still related what 
geologists have long since disproved, how, in the 
ages previous, the pleasant land of Lyonesse no 
longer visible to mortal view, had connected the 
distant isles of Scilly with the Land's End; how 
one evening the sun set upon this fair region and 
rose the next morning upon a scene of desola- 
tion; how the existence of land was indicated by 
a few barren rocks which rose at long intervals 
among the swelling surges — how houses, churches, 
and homesteads lay engulfed below the intervening 
expanse. 

CUNNING MEN AND WOMEN. 

The town of Stroud in Gloucestershire was a 
haunt of cunning men and women in the early days 
of the nineteenth century, and it is fair to infer 
that what was common there was not less common 
elsewhere. In 1814 a certain person who for years 
had acquired considerable repute as a cunning man, 
and soothsayer, and had successfully imposed on 
numbers of ignorant and superstitious people, desirous 
of knowing their fortunes or of tracing their stolen 
property, was tried and sentenced to imprisonment, 
and a four times exposure in the pillory. Another 
impostor, who settled in Stroud, set up a large 
sign-board, bearing his name and representations of 
the heavenly bodies, while a woman in the same 
town, who professed to tell fortunes by palmistry, 
received great patronage, and gained much popularity. 
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SPIRITS. 

What was general in the West of England was 
equally general in the North of England. In certain 
parts of the Lake District distempered cows were 
passed through what was termed locally a "need 
fire," and tradition long asserted that in a certain 
Cumberland dale a farmer once proceeded to drive 
his wife after the cows, to free her from all disorders. 
At Middleton, a small town near Manchester, "but 
few of the lonely, out-of-the-way places — the wells, 
the by-paths, the dark old lanes, the solitary houses 
— escaped the reputation of being haunted. ' Boggarts', 
'fyerin', ' witches', ' fairies', 'clap cans', and such- 
like beings of terror, were supposed to be lurking 
in almost every retired corner, or sombre-looking 
place; whence they came forth at their permitted 
hours to enjoy their nocturnal freedom .... A 
footpath leading through certain fields was no- 
toriously the resort of 'fyerin' (spirits); and here 
indeed there was reason to shew why it should be 
so, since that ominous and awe-creating plant, Saint 
John's fern, grew there in its pale feathery pride." 
In the West Riding of Yorkshire the flocks of wild 
geese crying as they flew over the lonely moors 
struck terror into those who heard them, being 
accounted by the ignorant and superstitious peasants 
as * the Gabble ratchets " or Gabriel's hounds, the 
certain harbingers of death and calamity. 
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The u bottoms " or valleys of Yorkshire were fre- 
quented by the fairies or u good people ", who were 
heard and seen by many through the long night 
watches. Claymore Well near Kettling, on the 
Yorkshire coast, was a noted spot where the fairies 
washed, beat, and bleached their clothes. On the 
Eve of St. John the monarch of the elfin world, 
with his attendant satellites, stole forth to guard 
from mortal touch a mysterious seed, rendering its 
possessor invisible, which dropped from the fern at 
midnight. In Cheshire and Lincolnshire on St. Mark's 
Eve the ashes were riddled or sifted on the hearth, 
in the belief that the shoe of any member of the 
family who was destined to die within the follow- 
ing year would be found next morning imprinted 
upon them. Boggles, boggarts, and hobgoblins were 
to be met with in every lonely spot. In one parish 
the spectre was a black dog which galloped through 
a certain lane. In another it was a headless woman 
who paced a certain garden. In a third it was a 
figure in white which haunted a certain field. 

WISE MEN. 

During this period at Stokesley, in the North 
Eiding of Yorkshire, there resided a wise man named 
John Wrightson, who called himself the seventh 
son of a seventh son, and professed ostensibly the 
calling of a cow doctor. " To this fellow people 
whose education, it might have been expected, would 
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have raised them above such weakness, flocked; 
many came to ascertain the thief when they had 
lost any property ; others for him to cure themselves 
or their cattle of some indescribable complaint. 
Another class visited him to know their future for- 
tunes; and some to get him to save them from 
being balloted into the militia — all of which he 
professed himself able to accomplish. All the dis- 
eases which he was sought to remedy he invariably 
imputed to witchcraft, and although he gave drugs 
which have been known to do good, yet he always 
enjoined some incantation to be observed, without 
which he declared they could never be cured/ 

WITCHCRAFT. 

The belief in witchcraft, the most repulsive, per- 
haps the most terrible of all superstitions, still kept 
pace with the widespread belief in the powers of the 
cunning man and the cunning woman, among credu- 
lous and half-barbarous people. In the person of 
every deformed or aged man and woman the peas- 
antry saw either a witch, a wizard, or a necro- 
mancer, whose favour they were anxious to con- 
ciliate, whose vengeance they were solicitous to 
avert. If a clown fell from a waggon and dislocated 
an ankle, if he lost his way on some dreary moor, 
if a contagious distemper destroyed his cattle, if a 
pestilential sickness afflicted his family, in short, 
whatever calamities and misfortunes overtook either 
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the man or his neighbours, he never hesitated to 
ascribe to the spells of a wizard or a witch. 

In the month of May, 1804, a Bradford weaver, 
named Sutcliffe, began to imagine that his house 
was haunted by an evil spirit. Desirous of abating 
its mischievous influence he resorted to a notorious 
local wizard, who readily promised his assistance 
in doing so. Having poured a quantity of human 
blood mixed with hair into a large iron bottle, the 
designing knave corked it tightly and placed it on 
the fire where it soon exploded with a terrific report, 
killing the weaver on the spot. 

In 1810 a witch died at Lingbob, a sequestered 
Yorkshire village, after having amassed the sum of 
a thousand pounds during a forty years' career of 
fortune-telling. Not a few of the rural clergy of 
the period tolerated much coarse superstitious ma- 
terialism in their midst, and their aid was not in- 
frequently invoked in removing the spells cast by 
witches on their parishioners, by causing suspected 
witches to be publicly weighed against the Church 
Bible. In the Eastern counties cases were not rare 
of men and women being * swum", as it was called, 
by infuriated mobs, in rivers, mill-weirs, and horse- 
ponds for the alleged crime of bewitching their 
neighbours. Among the dales of Cumberland stories 
of boggles, ghosts, wraiths and fairies had a general 
currency, and afforded ample material for conver- 
sation during the long dark nights of winter. The 
boggle was described by those who had seen it as 
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a human being of gigantic size with an enormous 
head and two eyes which flamed like beacons, 
its favourite haunts being dark and secluded spots, 
the ruins of old castles and dilapidated manor- 
houses. 
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EDUCATION. 



Some excuse for the unbounded sway of superstition 
in England at this period, is to be urged in the 
deplorable condition of education. It is a safe asser- 
tion that education in England at the present time 
is in a satisfactory condition. The heavens are 
swept by the astronomer's glass. From the infinite 
storehouse of Nature, an unceasing stream of 
phenomena is poured forth and exhibited before the 
eyes and senses of the men, women and children of 
England. By the help of telescopes and microscopes 
of portentous magnitude, by the help of innumerable 
other appliances of mechanicians, by museums, picture 
galleries, and text-books summarizing the most recent 
results of advanced scholarship, intelligence has been 
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diffused so generally into every corner of England 
that sentimentalists mournfully complain that ignorance 
is in danger of dying and credulity in danger of 
becoming obsolete. The keys of knowledge have 
been wrested from the hands of those who long 
held exclusive possession of them. Year after year 
the British Association, to mention only one agency, 
taking all knowledge for its province, passes from 
city to city, revealing as it goes boundless realms 
of scientific discovery and speculation, marshalling 
facts and deductions, pursuing truth ingeniously 
and systematically through the mazes of error, and 
opening the portals of one mystery only to disclose 
the existence of others not less glorious in their 
veiled shrines. 

Contrast with this the ignorant character of the 
rural population of England in the early days of the 
nineteenth century. It is hardly possible to ex- 
aggerate it. The most ardent aspirants to success 
in life usually found the greatest difficulty in pro- 
curing books, in which they could pursue their 
studies. In Cornwall, for example, where the pop- 
ular ignorance was certainly not denser than it 
was elsewhere, we are told by a native of Newlyn, 
one who well remembered those times, that u there 
was no bookshop in the town — scarcely a news- 
paper taken in among the few gentry— and there 
was at that period a considerable number of the 
adult population who could not read. To the best 
of my recollection there was only one bookseller's 
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shop in the market town, and, with the exception 
of Bibles and prayer-books, spelling books, and a 
few religious works, the only books in circulation 
for the masses were a few story books and romances, 
filled with absurdities about giants, spirits, goblins, 
and supernatural horrors. The price of these, how- 
ever, precluded me from purchasing any, although 
I was sometimes enabled to borrow one from an 
acquaintance. Therefore the Bible, and prayer and 
hymn book, and a few religious tracts, together 
with fragments of an old magazine, and occasionally 
one of the nonsensical pamphlets described, were 
all the books I ever read till I was upwards of 
twenty-one years of age." 

Thomas Cooper, the celebrated Chartist leader, 
while resident in Gainsborough, from 1814 to 1816, 
could find no better mental pabulum than u odd 
numbers of Baines's 'History of the War', and 
' Pamela', and 'The Earl of Moreland', and the stories 
of Turpin and Nevison, the famous highwaymen, and 
Bamfylde Moore Carew ' The King of the Gipsies.' " 

The effects consequent upon the grievous lack of 
education in Buckinghamshire are strikingly illustrated 
by the fact that so late as 1811 the parish clerk 
of Dunton, an illiterate woman between seventy 
and eighty years of age, took the communion 
plate w^hich she had stolen to the nearest pawn- 
broker, in absolute ignorance of the fact that the 
name of the parish was conspicuously engraved 
upon it. 
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Against these conditions must be set the beneficial 
influence of Mrs. Trimmer, which survived in the 
person of the Dowager Countess of Spencer, and of 
Hannah More of Barley Wood; but the limits of 
that influence were circumscribed. There were 
many dames' schools where the hornbook was in 
use, many clothing and teaching foundations, both 
in London and the provinces, at this period, but 
none were efficient. There was a lamentable want 
of a good system for dealing with numbers, and 
for supplying capable teachers, and satisfactory 
elementary books and manuals of didactics. 

THE MADRAS SYSTEM. 

A great and beneficial change was initiated by 
Dr. Andrew Bell by the method and principles of 
instruction which he discovered and first applied. 
Bell had made his first experiments at Madras in 
1789, and published an account of them in 1797. 
The chief feature of the system was that of mutual 
instruction, and it was no sooner made known in 
England than it was tried in various places, at 
Whitechapel in 1806, at Lambeth in 1807, at 
Durham and at Gower's Walk School in 1808, and 
later at Marylebone, the Royal Military Asylum, 
the Female Orphan Asylum, and the Clergy Orphan 
School. The success of this system led in 1811 to 
the foundation of the Society for Promoting the 
Education of the Poor on the principles of the 
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Established Church throughout England and Wales. 
Of this society Dr. Bell, who had taken sacred 
orders in the Church of England and had been preferred 
to the rectory of Swanage, was appointed the 
superintendent and spared no pains in improving its 
efficiency. Between 1811 and 1820 several thousands 
of schools were founded, and in all of them the 
Madras system was successfully pursued. Bell had 
been visited in his rectory at Swanage by a Quaker, 
named Joseph Lancaster, who subsequently devised 
an educational system of his own on similar lines. 
Like Bell's the system was monitorial, but unlike 
Bell's, it was unsectarian, though nominally Christian. 
This system in time, while it gained many converts, 
steadily, strongly, and uniformly aroused the keenest 
opposition. George III., however, supported Lan- 
caster's efforts, and by the assistance which he 
derived from other influential quarters, he became 
the means of imparting rudimentary instruction to 
several thousands of children of the poor, who but 
for him might have remained grossly ignorant to 
the end of their days. 

SCHOOLMASTERS. 

The public and private scholastic establishments 
of this period were all grossly mismanaged. Igno- 
rance was in general the great qualification for all 
who assumed the task of instruction. Masters, in 
most cases, were only a few stages before their 
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pupils. The most superficial knowledge was con- 
sidered competent to instruct the most complete 
ignorance. Schoolmasters were rarely highly finished 
scholars, fond of letters, generally well informed, 
or even men of fixed character and habits, capable of 
leading the young to the continual contemplation 
and enjoyment of the effects of mental attainments. 
The evidence on this point is completely overwhelm- 
ing. Those who have written their reminiscences, 
or memoirs, of the period we are considering, have 
seldom failed to speak of this defect in the formative 
period of their careers, and to emphasize its dis- 
astrous consequences to themselves. Tutors were, 
in general, the men who were the least capable of 
fostering intellectual exertion. 

Charles Lamb has left on record some impressions 
of the ordinary pedagogues of the previous age, and 
there is good reason to think that their successors 
were little, if at all, superior. 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Badly fed, subjected to brutality at the hands of 
their instructors and to a worse brutality at the 
hands of their seniors, the ordinary schoolboys of 
this epoch in most cases lived a cruel life, and the 
lines of Cowper's powerful indictment of the schools 
of his own day, continued long after this era to be 
only too faithfully exemplified. 
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"Would you your son should be a sot or dunce, 
Lascivious, headstrong, or all these at once, 
Train him in public with a mob of boys, 
Childish in mischief only and in noise, 
Else of a mannish growth and, five in ten, 
For infidelity and lewdness, men." 

U I cannot but think," says an eminent divine, 
u the schoolmasters and the parents too, little knew 
what was going on daily and continually in those 
rude masses of unformed humanity! What folly! 
What wickedness ! If I can judge by what drained 
from all parts of England into Charterhouse, the 
private schools of England were as bad as could 
be, and the time had come for a great change of 
some sort or other/ 

Classical literature was the be-all and the end- 
all of study. The system of what is now known 
as bifurcation, or division of the upper school into 
two parts, in view of the chief bent and probable 
destiny of the scholars, was unknown, nor were 
what are called modern departments, or sides, 
which are now to be found in most schools, even 
so much as contemplated. At the grammar schools, 
the belief in the supreme efficacy of classical literature 
in the education of youth, reigned paramount. Yet 
not one in ten of the scholars ever proceeded 
from them to the Universities. The pupils were 
chained to the perusal of the grammar, and the 
delectus, and were allowed to remain in absolute 
ignorance of mathematics, of the physical sciences, 
of modern languages, of the structure of their mother- 
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tongue. Their writing and spelling, and general 
intelligence were below the average standard of a 
modern parochial school. 

Archbishop Tenison's grammar school, situated in 
Castle Street, Leicester Square, London, and now in 
Leicester Square itself, was a fair specimen of the 
studies and discipline of such institutions at this 
period. " The pedagogue of the institution," we 
are told, u was the curate of the parish. Liston 
was the assistant, or rather Liston did the principal 
duties, whilst his reverence received the principal 
remuneration. There were all the peculiarities 
without the decorum of the ragged schools of modern 
times in this place. The pupils were noisy, vulgar, 
and violent — precarious in mischief, tardy in improve- 
ment. The i soothing system ' was not then under- 
stood in establishments of this sort. A discipline 
unqualified by mercy prevailed, the consequence of 
which was that the silence requisite for the culti- 
vation of literature was continually broken by the 
bellowing of those under punishment. The reverend 
gentleman who presided used to boast that his 
system was 'adapted to the meanest capacities'; 
and certainly no one who has ever experienced its 
application would mistake its meaning. In addition 
to the screams of the victims may be mentioned 
the incessant altercations of the principal with the 
mothers of those on whom his vengeance had 
alighted. The school was ripe for a revolution ; it 
was not long before it burst forth." 
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The nine public schools of England at this period 
were hide-bound in the traditions of the middle ages, 
nor was the system modified until long after the 
appointment of Dr. Arnold to the headmastership 
of Rugby, eight years after the close of the period 
with which we are specially concerned. Henry 
VT.'s ancient foundation at Eton, presided over by 
Dr. Keate, and William of Wykeham's more ancient 
foundation at Winchester, were in a most unsatis- 
factory condition. The state of Christ's Hospital is 
sufficiently attested by Charles Lamb in his * Essays 
of Elia". Of Shrewsbury School, as late as 1815, 
a school which was at that time presided over by 
Dr. Samuel Butler, afterwards Bishop of Lichfield, 
no better account can be given. a When I call to 
mind," says an old Salopian, u the household arrange- 
ments, and, in some respects, the discipline of the 
school, the retrospect is not pleasant .... At Shrews- 
bury, as then in all schools, the birch was the 
remedy for all offences; the lesser and ordinary one 
of default in lessons was atoned for by six strokes ; 
any graver delinquency entailed a dozen." 

In 1821 Martin Tupper, who has achieved world- 
wide popularity from certain poems which are still 
dear to mediocrity, entered the Charterhouse, a or as 
my school-fellow Thackeray was wont to style it, the 
Slaughter-house, no doubt from the cruel tyranny 
of the Rev. Dr. Russell. For this man and the 
school which he so despotically drilled into passive 
servility and pedantic scholarship, I have less than 
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no reverence — What should we think nowadays 
of an irate schoolmaster smashing a child's head 
between two books in his shoulder-of-mutton hands 
till the nose bled, as I once saw? Or, in these 
milder times when a burglar or garrotter is visited 
with a brief whipping, what shall we judge of the 
wisdom or equity of some slight fault of idleness 
or ignorance being visited with the Reverend Doc- 
tor's terrible sentence, 'Allen, three rods, eighteen, 
and most severely'?" Further proof of the very 
unsatisfactory state of Charterhouse School as late 
as 1820 is furnished by Thomas Mozley; of Harrow 
and Winchester by the Trollopes; of Eton by 
Denison, Wilkinson, and Doyle ; of other schools by 
Alaric Watts and others whose lot was cast in that, 
age. The bad diet and worse discipline which then 
prevailed often led to organized rebellions on the 
part of the scholars, which sometimes, as at Eton 
and Winchester, the united efforts of the entire 
staff could only partially repress. 

In March, 1807, George Thomas Keppel, after- 
wards Earl of Albemarle, entered Westminster 
School, then considered the great scholastic institu- 
tion for the sons of the Whig aristocracy. Here 
he remained for seven years of purgatory. The 
" fagging " system was in vogue. Discipline was at 
its lowest ebb. Disgusted, on one occasion, with 
the drudgery which he was called upon to perform 
at the bidding of a boy only a few yqars his senior, 
Keppel struck work and hid himself. * I was at. 
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length/ he says, u dragged out of my hiding-place 
and delivered over to the fury of my master. He 
made me stand at attention, with my little fingers 
on the seam of my trousers like a soldier at drill. 
He then felled me to the ground by a swinging 
buckhorse (in Westminster language a blow on the 
cheek with the open hand) on my right cheek. I 
rose up stupefied, and was made to resume my for- 
mer position, and received a second floorer. I know 
not how often I underwent this ordeal, but 1 re- 
member going to bed with a racking head-ache, 
and being unable to put in an appearance next 
morning at School .... For my own part I can 
truly say, that the least ' merry days' of my long 
life were when I had Dr. Page for my master in 
school, and his promising pupil for my master in 
what were facetiously called my * hours of recrea- 
tion/ * 

All remonstrances that were addressed to those 
who connived at and tolerated such a system as 
this, were futile, and those who dared to do so 
were invariably met with the retort that the man 
who was to contend with man, must as a boy 
contend with boys. 

At Harrow the pupils did little else save construing 
the works of certain classical authors, playing cricket 
and football, and fighting. * The periods of study 
were brief enough, and when to this are added 
the facts, that sometimes one master had to super- 
intend a whole class of boys, however large, and 
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that after breakfast the morning school time (the 
principal one) scarcely, if at all, exceeded half an 
hour, the opportunities for the examination of each 
boy were insufficient. The fourth form in my time 
consisted of from fifty to eighty scholars, about six 
or seven of whom only were called 'up' and ex- 
amined during school time, their lessons having 
been construed beforehand to them by their private 
tutor. Sometimes a week (even a fortnight) has 
elapsed without a boy having been examined at all. 
The consequence of this was that many 'chanced 
it,' in less equivocal language, ran the risk of being 
forgotten, and expended their leisure out of ' school 
hours ' in happy idleness. " 

Similar testimony to the defective character of 
education, and the irascibility of pedagogues in the 
early days of the nineteenth century, is borne by 
Thomas Sidney Cooper, the veteran academician. 
Cooper was a native of Canterbury, where he re- 
ceived his education. "The usher," he says, "was 
a severe, cruel tyrant, and punished us just for the 
sake of doing so, as if it gave him a delightful 
pleasure. He had always by him two large bits of 
broken slate, with which he struck us on the hand, 
and if we dodged him when he ordered us to hold 
out our hands (which, I think, we all did), he would 

hit us under or on the knuckles Seventy-five 

years ago boys were treated with far more indiffer- 
ence, and with a severity unknown to their parents, 
of a degree that would neither be believed nor 
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tolerated at the present time. People of all ranks 
would now be shocked and indignant if their sons 
were treated in so shameful a manner, and punished 
with such excessive severity as they were then/ 

U YORKSHIRE " SCHOOLS. 

It was during this period that there flourished 
those infamous pseudo-educational institutions, famil- 
iarly known as the Yorkshire schools, the scandalous 
abominations of which owed their extinction, in 
part, to the merciless satire of one of the greatest 
of English novelists. That there were degrees, and 
that such schools were not confined to Yorkshire, 
may be admitted ; but that inhumanity and villainy 
were practised in all of them admits of no doubt. 
Boys were half starved in these places, which 
abounded in the neighbourhood of Bowes and Rich- 
mond in Yorkshire. Sixteen pounds paid for every- 
thing, clothing included, and the pupils were re- 
cruited from the families of tradesmen, many of 
whom resided at long distances. The masters were 
generally ignorant blockheads, who made their pupils 
wash their own clothes, and turned them into the 
fields during the corn and hay harvests to do the 
work of agricultural labourers. 

The education of girls at this time was not less* 
defective than that of boys. A little instruction in 
French, English, arithmetic, perhaps imparted by 
an emigrant priest, and in long, narrow, delicate 
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handwriting slowly traced with a goose-quill, made 
up the sum total of a girl's education. Occasion- 
ally instruction was given in the harpsichord, the 
minuet and the country dance, but these accom- 
plishments were not for girls who were destined 
to make good housewives. Tight lacing was part 
of the discipline in every establishment for young 
ladies, and the back board, the iron collar, the feet 
stocks, and the neck-swing were all in use for the 
improvement of the figure and deportment of the 
pupils. 

THE UNIVERSITIES. 

In the light of the material alterations which 
have been effected in the constitution of both uni- 
versities, not only by the imposition of new statutes, 
but by noteworthy alterations in the conditions 
respecting the tenure of fellowships, it is not easy 
to comprehend the state of Oxford and Cambridge 
in the early days of the century. The old system 
of exercises and disputations had vanished, the novel 
one of general public examinations had not yet ad- 
vanced beyond the experimental stage. It is un- 
deniable that a few persons in both seats of learning 
were worthily sustaining the honours of official 
dignity, but the general intellectual conditions of 
both tutors and undergraduates were beneath con- 
tempt. "The three or four years/ says Sir James 
Stephen, u during which I lived on the banks of the 
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Cam, were passed in a very pleasant, though not 
in a very cheap, hotel. But if they had been 
passed at the Clarendon, in Bond Street, I do not 
think that the exchange would have deprived me 
of any aids for intellectual discipline, or for acquiring 
literary or scientific knowledge." 

The chief business of life consisted in writing 
immaculate iambics and elegiacs, and in attaining a 
moderate proficiency in mathematical science, which 
was exclusively cultivated with a view to the 
honours of the Senate House and the substantial 
emoluments of college fellowships. Studies which 
have since been accorded a high and honourable 
place in the collegiate curriculum were absolutely 
unknown. Chemistry and geology were neglected, 
and even divinity consisted in repeating by rote a 
number of obsolete formularies, without any attempt 
to conceive their subjects as existing realities. No 
Natural Science Tripos, no Moral Science Tripos had 
yet been instituted. The Heads of Houses were 
averse from all reforms and most improvements, 
and measured everything by the narrow standard 
of the pedantry of the schools. 

Those who were trained under such a system 
usually ended their days as drones, idlers, dull 
pedants or portentous bores. The unsatisfactory 
. condition of the Anglican clergy, whose ranks were 
mainly recruited from the universities, bore only 
too faithful testimony to their condition. A story 
is told of an ancient gentleman of that time, who, 
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for more than forty years in the luxurious retirement 
of a college living, read annually through Euclid's 
* Elements ", Plato's "Menexenus", the first six 
books of the "Iliad", and the first six of the 
"JEneid". In these forty years he read nothing 
else except his Bible, Pyle's "Sermons", and the 
county "Chronicle". When advised by his friends 
to extend and vary his studies, he not unwisely 

replied, " If I forget what I learned at College, 

I shall know nothing." 

Such was a common cast of the University mould 
in the early days of the century. Very striking 
testimony is borne to the inefficiency of Cambridge 
discipline in that day, by the Reverend John Richard- 
son, who entered Trinity Hall in 1809. "The 
tradesmen," he says, "were importunate in the 
application for orders, the college authorities apathetic 
in enforcing such powers as they possessed to pre- 
vent extravagance, the young men too ignorant of 
the value of money, or of what they were to have 
in exchange for it, and too careless to calculate 
consequences. The result of this was that most 
persons lived beyond their means, that almost every- 
body was in debt, that those who paid, paid on 
the tradesmen's principle of 'making the living pay 
for the dead,' and that those who could not pay 
were dunned incessantly, haunted by creditors, 
threatened and abused, and forced to undergo such 
annoyances as completely incapacitated them for the 
pursuit of learning, banished 'learned ease' al- 
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together, and in the end compelled the unfortunate 
debtors to seek in self-banishment from the Uni- 
versity, the escape from the pertinacious harpies 
by whom they had been lured originally into ex- 
pense and folly." — "I shall say very little," he 
adds in another place, * of the course of study 
pursued on the banks of the Cam; the history of 
what is in itself a dull piece of business would of 
necessity be dull." 

Nor were these remarks occasioned by prejudice, 
or by a disappointed ambition. The testimony of 
Sir Denis Le Marchant in his excellent biography 
of Frederick Earl Spencer, is equally decisive. 
u Wealth and rank," he says, u present great ob- 
stacles to the acquirement of knowledge, in all uni- 
versities. At Cambridge, under the vicious system 
which prevailed there half a century ago, these 
obstacles had become almost unsurmountable. Stu- 
dents of noble family were exempted from any 
examination for their degrees; and, as if ignorance 
was essential to nobility, they were not even allowed 
to enter into the competition for honours. Their 
attendance at College Lectures was not enforced; 
and they enjoyed a degree of license that certainly 
would not have been tolerated in a well regulated 
home. Most of these youths frequented Newmarket, 
and indulged in a lavish expenditure ill-suited to 
their years; the majority left the University in debt. 
So long as they preserved appearances by abstain- 
ing from gross excesses, they escaped all academical 
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censure. Such was the last stage of education, 
such the introduction into life, which the English 
aristocracy provided for their sons at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century/ 

Before the close of the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century, Cambridge had seen the establish- 
ment of competitive examinations in mathematics, 
but it was not until long after the close of the 
Peninsular War, that there was any development 
of them. Professors and tutors from whom little 
was expected seldom came into contact with the 
undergraduates, and passed their lives for the most 
part in dignified idleness. The literary harvests of 
both universities during this period as contrasted 
with those of the present day were scanty in the 
extreme. The endowment of research, the stimu- 
lation of workers in special departments of ancient 
learning, the widening of the boundaries of experi- 
mental science, the extension of human dominion 
over the material world, met with little or no 
encouragement. The ripe and massive scholarship 
of Porson, the most eminent Grecian scholar of the 
age, owing to the unconventional tenor of his poli- 
tical opinions, was lost to the university by the 
deliberate refusal of his college to supply him with 
a suitable lecture-room, while the scanty emolu- 
ments of his professorship forced him to fritter 
away in journalism those energies to which the 
world might have been indebted for an all but 
perfect text of the comic and tragic muse of Greece. 
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Thirty years later than this period the world was 
indebted for the best estimate of Grecian history and 
letters from an English scholar, to the pen of a 
London banker. 

Nor were the ordinary professorial chairs always 
filled by persons of adequate knowledge. Buckland, 
it is true, rendered lectures in geology popular at 
Oxford, despite tenfold odds. In 1818, Adam Sedg- 
wick stood as a candidate for the Woodwardian 
Professorship of Geology, a science then viewed 
with suspicion, if not with positive aversion. u I 
had but one rival/ he subsequently wrote, u Gorham. 
of Queen's, and he had not the slightest chance 
against me, for I knew absolutely nothing of geology, 
whereas he knew a good deal — but it was all wrong. " 

Of the tenants of college fellowships the greater 
portion were in Anglican orders, and as in most 
colleges the statutes of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries forbade clerical fellows to marry 
without vacating their fellowships, one of the most 
civilizing and refining of all influences, the presence 
of women, was in a great measure lost to Univer- 
sity Society. 

Nor was the condition of Oxford, the other eye 
of England, more satisfactory than that of Cambridge, 
during the period which we are considering. At 
both colleges and halls the intellectual training of 
the greater proportion of the undergraduates was 
defective. Exclusive devotion was paid by the 
students and teachers to classical literature. The 
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study of Logic was discouraged. No Law or Modern 
History Schools had yet been established. Competitive 
examinations were not anticipated, and most or all 
of the foundation scholarships were held, and could 
be held only by the natives of, or the residents in 
certain counties. College exercises were trite, dull, 
and uninstructive. The whole University partook 
of this somnolency. u There was no spur either to 
emulation or to excellence. Whatever was done was 
done only by means of private energy and enthusiasm. 
The statutes were a dead letter; and yet the 
members of the University were taught to view 
and to estimate them as the ancient Roman was 
taught to look upon the Rubicon, the sacred 
boundary of his confines — beyond which it was 
sacrilege to pass. The beadles paraded in rustling 
silks and with glittering maces to St. Mary's, to the 
Divinity School, and to the theatre. Sermons were 
preached, degrees conferred, commemorations cele- 
brated; gaudies, or college anniversary festivals, 
went their joyous and spirit-stirring rounds; and 
dinners and desserts were at once plentiful and ex- 
pensive. But, taking one day and one term with 
another, there was a sort of 'dull aching void,' 
which, with young men of aspiring notions and 
ardent imaginations, nothing could thoroughly com- 
pensate or reconcile. The laws of the university 
were as the heavy sedge, or sea-weed, which only 
encumbered exertion and darkened hope/ 

The days of those picturesque abuses in the system 
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of examinations, which had elicited the stringent 
animadversions of Dr. VicesimusKnox, were, however, 
numbered. In 1802, a new public examination 
scheme which had been inaugurated, as a fitting 
harbinger of the dawn of a new century, was put 
into force. So great a change and so sweeping a 
measure at first worked slowly, though in time, 
effectually. There is reason to think that its 
action was quickened by a trenchant article on 
Oxford studies from the pen of Sydney Smith, 
himself an Oxonian, in the " Edinburgh Review," 
which set the common-room loungers by the ears, 
and startled the idlers in the quiet bowling-greens 
and calm quadrangles, who were still, like Wordsworth , 
in the preceding century, 

tf Misled in estimating words, not only 
By common inexperience of youth, 
But by the trade in classic niceties, 
The dangerous craft of culling term and phrase 
From languages that want the living voice 
To carry meaning to the natural heart, 
To tell us what is passion, what is truth, 
What reason, what simplicity, what sense." 

It is an instructive fact that in 1820 a whole 
term of academical study was dispensed with in 
honour of the accession of George IV. "To say 
the truth/ wrote John Dudley Ward to his friend 
Copleston, Bishop of Llandaff, "our alma mater is 
apt to be base, and clumsy in her baseness. To 
remit a part of education as you would remit a 
punishment! To what century does such a notion 
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belong? A new reign, then, is to be reckoned a 
joyous event for felons and undergraduates/ 

SOCIAL CUSTOMS OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 

Over the social habits and customs of both uni- 
versities very few changes passed during this period. 
The spell of the eighteenth century remained un- 
broken. At Cambridge so late as 1810 the under- 
graduates in summer wore knee-breeches and white 
stockings, the knee-breeches occasionally giving place, 
in the case of those who paid the greatest atten- 
tion to dress, to nankeen trousers. It is related 
that while Dr. Summer, afterwards Bishop of Win- 
chester, was an undergraduate of Trinity, he was 
met in this garb by a don on one of the college 
staircases. The innovation scandalized the don. 
"Young man, young man," he exclaimed, u you'll 
never come to any good. You wear nankeen trou- 
sers and keep a dog." One who visited Oxford in 
1812 found the gownsmen still retaining their knee- 
breeches, silk stockings, their wigs and powdered 
hair, and, as boots were not permitted to be worn, 
shoes with buckles encasing their feet. 

The chief amusement of the collegians was cock- 
fighting, for boating was not as yet a systematic 
form of recreation. "Men/ says Cox, u went down 
indeed to Nuneham for occasional parties, in six- 
oared boats (eight-oared boats were then unknown), 
but those boats (such as would now be laughed at 
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as Hubs') belonged to the boat people; the crew 
was a mixed crew got up for the day, and the 
dresses were anything but uniform. n 

Town and gown rows, often resulting in serious 
injuries to the collegians, frequently disturbed the 
even tenor of University life. 

The dinner hour at New College in 1812 was 
four in the afternoon. In 1815 the dinner hour at 
Corpus Christi College was a quarter to five. The 
members of each college observed the day of its 
patron saint. St. John the Baptist was thus 
honoured at St. John's College. u On that day," 
says Dr. Dibdin, u June 24th, the hall was set out 
with flowers and garlands, and the dinner consisted 
of every luxury in season. The large grace cups 
were ranged upon the table high, for the senior 
fellows and visiting dons, the sideboard glittered and 
groaned beneath the weight of other old and massive 
plate — plate which had been concealed during the civil 
wars, and not melted down to serve the royal cause, 
as that of many other colleges had been. Altogether, 
the sight and the festival were joyous and grand." 

Members of neither of the two universities at 
this period possessed much of a reputation for so- 
briety. Every festive gathering was the excuse for 
the bottles to be brought up and uncorked, and for 
the sparkling bumpers to circulate and gladden the 
hearts of the company. We find Andrew Crosse, 
the eminent electrician, writing from Oxford in 1802 
that the place was "a perfect hell upon earth", 
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and that he often saw his tutor carried off dead 
drunk to his rooms. We find Lord Campbell bearing 
similar testimony after visiting Cambridge in June, 
1805, on the occasion of an election to a vacant 
fellowship at Christ's College. a A grand dinner," 
he says, "was given in the hall. As soon as the 
cloth was removed we all retired to what is called 
the combination room, where there was such a 
drinking bout as I have seldom witnessed. 'Alma 
Mater lay dissolved in port.' Each man must have 
had above two bottles. Of course those who remained 
to the last were most excessively tipsy. There was 
afterwards a supper, the particulars of which I am 
not at all able to describe. By some means or other 
I got safe home to my inn, but several of the fellows 
continued reeling through the streets for a great part 
of the night/ 

So late as 1819 an American traveller in Oxford 
encountered in an inn a party of undergraduates, who 
stayed till nearly twelve and then departed thoroughly 
soaked with wine, brandy, and hot toddy. 

LITERARY SALONS II* THE COUNTRY. 

Yet if the arts and sciences found no congenial 
home on the banks of the Cam and the Isis, they 
found a congenial home elsewhere. Cole Orton Hall, 
near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in the county of Leicester, 
the seat of Sir George Beaumont, with its shady 
groves, its smooth lawns, its classic altars and its 
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antique treasures, was the haunt of many a child 
of genius. Sir George Beaumont, who was endowed 
with true artistic perceptions, acquired some celebrity 
both as a landscape painter and as an art collector, 
and extended his hospitality without stint to all 
votaries of the brush. There Wilkie, Landseer, and 
Gibson, in the morning of life, found a warm and 
kindly patron. There Wordsworth conversed and 
meditated with Coleridge, and wrote some of his 
best poetical pieces. There Haydon went to talk 
and dream of painting, and there Sir Walter Scott 
met Davy, Rogers, and Byron. 

Ford Abbey, the residence of Jeremy Bentham, 
near Chard, a house which had once belonged to 
Prideaux, the Attorney-General of the Protectorate ; 
Bowood, in Wiltshire, the hospitable retreat in the 
previous age of wits, poets, philosophers, and artists ; 
and Barley Wood, near Bristol, where Hannah More 
brought wholesome influences to bear upon the 
degradation and ignorance around her, were three 
haunts of literary society in the West of England 
at this period. 

Within a short distance of Chichester, situated 
on a slope of the South Downs, lies the sequestered 
village of Eartham. When the century was young, 
this village was the seat of William Hayley, a 
notable resort of literary characters, and at all 
times the home of a charity which never failed. 
Among the many mementoes of the instability of 
earthly things of which the world is only too full, 
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there are perhaps none which are more pathetic 
than the faded flowers of poetic reputations. To 
raise columns more lasting than brass, and monuments 
more enduring than pyramids, has from time im- 
memorial been a common boast of literary men, 
but of those who have succeeded in erecting columns 
for themselves, by far the greater proportion have 
fallen to dumb forgetfulness a prey, and have owed 
the celebrity which they once enjoyed more to the 
a aves vehement " of the giddy and unthinking 
portion of mankind than to anything else. William 
Hayley furnishes a striking case in point. In the 
first decades of the century there was hardly any 
English poet whose name was more frequently on 
the world's loud tongue than his. It may confidently 
be asserted that no one now condescends to read 
a line of Hayley. His poetical works, of which 
" The Triumphs of Temper " was one, and u The 
Triumphs of Music * was another, are not in demand 
at the circulating libraries. His very name is 
probably now known only to professed students of 
our literature. But at Eartham Hayley, who really 
loved letters for their own sake, long continued 
to play the part of a veritable Maecenas, and to 
Eartham almost everyone of any note among his 
literary contemporaries at some period of his life found 
his way. Dr. John Hurdis, Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford, the Wartons, Sargent, Charlotte Smith, who 
there composed part of her once admired romance 
* The Old English Baron * ; Miss Anna Seward, u The. 
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Lichfield Swan", as her flatterers called her, a 
poetess of some celebrity in her day, not to speak 
of many others, enjoyed Hayley's hospitality and 
the use of his library, the windows of which over- 
looked the quiet cathedral close of Chichester and 
afforded pleasing glimpses of the Channel and the 
Isle of Wight. 

Hayley long outlived his celebrity, which was 
gradually eclipsed by the succession of sweet singers 
headed by Sir Walter Scott, but as he was a man 
of fortune, and not constrained to cultivate the 
Muses upon a little oatmeal, he took his deposition 
with serenity. Unfortunately for his reputation he 
became the correspondent of a Lichfield poetess, 
Miss Anna Seward, who had had the misfortune to 
be regarded among her friends as a sort of literary 
oracle. The exchange of compliments between this 
amiable pair soon transcended all ordinary bonds, 
and the shafts of satire not undeservedly fell thick 
and fast upon them. Even Porson, the Regius 
Professor of Greek at Cambridge, could not resist 
the temptation to throw off a squib on so inviting 
a theme in the columns of u The Morning Chronicle, * 
a daily newspaper to which he was then a constant 
contributor, and thus it ran: — 

Miss Seward (loquitur). 
Tuneful poet, Britain's glory, 
Mr. Hayley, that is you. 

Hayley (respondet). 
Ma'am, you carry all before you, 
Trust me, Lichfield Swan, you do. 
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Miss Seward. 
Ode, didactic, epic, sonnet, 
Mr. Hayley you're divine. 

Hayley. 
Ma'am, I'll take my oath upon it 
You yourself are all the Nine. 

It was a later date than that at which these 
lines were written that Hayley got a stripe or two 
from the satirical thong of Byron in a English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers," whose frowns had proved 
quite ineffectual either to damp his spirits, or to 
quench his poetic genius. 

" In many marble cover'd volumes view 
Hayley in vain attempting something new; 
Whether he spin his comedies in rhyme 
Or scrawl, as Wood and Barclay walk, 'gainst time, 
His style in youth or age is still the same 
For ever feeble and for ever tame. 
Triumphant, first see 'Temper's Triumphs' shine! 
At least I'm sure they triumph'd over mine, 
Of * Music's Triumphs' all who read may swear, 
That luckless music never triumph'd there." 

In the West of England the parsonage of the 
Rev. William Lisle Bowles, which was beautifully 
situated at Bremhill, in Wiltshire, was a great 
resort of literary company. It was the sonnets of 
Bowles which had had the merit of having early 
delighted and inspired the genius of Coleridge while 
yet an undergraduate at Cambridge. His amiable 
disposition gained him the friendship and esteem 
of all his poetical contemporaries, who often found 
their way to his rectory and grounds, the natural 
beauties of which, as Thomas Moore says, u he had 
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a good deal frittered away with grottos, hermitages, 
and Shenstonian inscriptions. When company is 
coming, he cries, 'Here, John, run with the 
crucifix and missal to the hermitage and set the 
fountains going.' His sheep bells are tuned in 
thirds and fifths, but he is an excellent fellow 
notwithstanding. " 

Bowles was a curious compound of simplicity and 
oddity, but the Church of England never had a more 
faithful, a more noble, or a more genuine son, 
among the ranks of those who have exercised 
her ministry. 

At a comparatively easy distance from Bremhill 
lay the renowned Fonthill Abbey, the residence of 
William Beckford. Beckford, who was fond of se- 
clusion, lived in a style of great magnificence, 
and converted the abbey into a repository of taste 
throughout the period which is under review. The 
grand buildings of Fonthill, with its tower two 
hundred and sixty feet in height, its splendid 
furniture and collections of pictures, were visited 
by strangers from far and near, but the privilege 
of an internal inspection was granted to only a 
few. This extraordinary man, who is chiefly known 
by his marvellous romance of "Vathek", which 
was originally composed in French, outlived most 
of his contemporaries and died at Bath in 1844. 

Crewe Hall in Cheshire, was still the seat of 
Lord Crewe and his wife, Lady Frances Anna Crewe, 
a famous Whig beauty of the preceding age, ta 
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whom the most eminent of "All the Talents" — 
statesmen such as Fox, Burke, Canning, and Sheri- 
dan; scholars like Dr. Burney and William Spencer; 
artists like Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, assiduously paid their respects and wrote 
album verses in her praise until Death made gaps 
in their ranks. 

PROVINCIAL LITERARY COTERIES. 

It was a peculiar characteristic of this period to 
preserve in certain provincial towns literary coteries 
and cliques of blue-stockings. Among the number 
was the old city of Lichfield, where in the close 
under the shadow of one of the most venerable of 
English Cathedrals dwelt Anna Seward, a maiden 
lady, the daughter of one of the residentiary canons, 
who presided over a band of worshippers. To the 
grave offence of entangling several men of letters 
into a correspondence on literary subjects, Miss 
Seward added the graver offence of thrusting much 
prose, tortured into rhyme, upon the attention of 
the reading public. In an evil hour Hayley, Sir 
Walter Scott, and other eminent persons among her 
contemporaries, were caught in the toils of the * Muse 
of Lichfield", as her flatterers persisted in styling 
her, and were required to maintain their interest 
in her and her writings. The correspondence with 
these celebrities her vanity induced her not only to 
preserve, but subsequently to publish. Scott, with 
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rare good nature, undertook, after her death, the 
editing of her poems, which, with six volumes of 
her correspondence, were given to the world by 
Constable, the celebrated Edinburgh publisher. At 
Lichfield Miss Seward enjoyed the society of Dr. 
Erasmus Darwin, and occasionally that of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, whom she detested, for very obvious reasons. 
Her local celebrity as a poetess drew many visitors 
to her abode, and having outlived most of her con- 
temporaries, she died in 1809, and was buried in 
the cathedral, where a tablet still commemorates 
her virtues. 

Not less renowned for its literary coteries was 
the city of Norwich during the episcopate of the 
liberal-minded and enlightened Dr. Henry Bathurst. 
There the local artists, John Crome and John Sell 
Cotman, sketched and painted the beauties of the 
neighbouring landscapes in a style worthy of the 
best traditions of the Dutch School; there William 
Taylor, at a time when German was scarcely known 
out of the counting-house, saturated his mind with 
German literature and wrote scholarly articles upon it 
for the " Monthly Review * ; there the kindly Quakeress, 
Mrs. Amelia Opie, the wife of the artist of that name, 
composed her moral tales for the young ; there Sir 
James Smith pursued with ardour those botanical re- 
searches which resulted in his purchase of the priceless 
collections of Linnaeus, the great Swedish naturalist ; 
and there Dr. Frank Sayers studied the literature 
of ancient Greece and Rome and cultivated English 
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verse with equal success. In short, the old cathedral 
city freely * boasted of having produced several 
men who had produced books of one sort or another ; 
of her intellectual supper parties, where amidst a 
pedantry which would now make Laughter hold 
both his sides, there was much that was pleasant 
and salutary ; and finally she called herself the Athens 
of England. * The cathedral city also boasted a society 
known as the u Hole-in- the- Wall Club", which num- 
bered Taylor the essayist, Sayers the poet, Middleton, 
afterwards the first bishop of Calcutta; Walpole, 
the author of a Tour in Greece; and Pitchford, a 
pious and well-informed Roman Catholic. 

Other literary residents of Norwich during this 
period were Dr. Reeve, one of the early contributors 
to "The Edinburgh Review", and Dr. Alderson, 
a physician of some celebrity in the city, whose 
daughter married John Opie the painter, and wrote 
the a Simple Tales", which found many readers, in 
a style "if inaccurate, yet always graceful and 
harmonious". In another quarter of the city resided 
William Taylor, a remarkable man who around his 
board delighted to gather all the wit and the learning 
which the locality afforded. 

ELECTIONEERING AND ROTTEN BOROUGHS. 

In ordinary times the stream of life in a provin- 
cial town flowed peacefully on from one year's end 
to another. The corporations celebrated public 
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holidays and naval and military victories, with 
bounteous hospitality, epicurean indulgence, and 
every demonstration of rejoicing. Nothing, in 
general, disturbed the daily routine of the plodding 
provincial townsmen. They transacted the chief 
part of their business during the morning, ate a 
hearty meal at midday, and basked with their pipes 
and tankards in unmolested monotony during the 
sunny hours of the afternoon. An occasional round 
of bacchanalian orgies occasioned by the successes 
of the fleet or the army was the only thing which 
broke the repose, unless we except the recurrence 
of a general election, which never failed to rouse 
their passions and to elicit their fury. It would, 
however, be absurd to assert that anything approach- 
ing an election in the genuine sense of the term was, 
at this period, known in England. A great number 
of Parliamentary seats were in the hands of private 
persons. The right of voting was vested in the 
hands of a few householders, in some cases not in 
excess of half a dozen, whose votes were controlled 
by the owner of the estate. Thus no fewer than 
one hundred and ninety-five out of the three hundred 
and ten electors of Arundel in Sussex voted for the 
Duke of Norfolk; the nineteen electors of Helston 
in Cornwall voted unanimously for the Duke of 
Leeds; while eleven out of the twelve electors of 
Truro voted for the nominee of Lord Falmouth. 

The fewer votes there were, the more easily the 
seats could be controlled, and whenever an estate 
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which carried with it the power of returning 
members, came into the market, the fact was 
publicly notified, the usual fashionable euphemisms 
being "a valuable appendage to the estate, " or 
u the desirable privilege of nominating to seats in a 
certain assembly." The Government held many of 
these boroughs, but the majority were the property 
of individual proprietors. The prices of boroughs 
were as well known as the prices of land or of 
stock, and were advertised commonly in the columns 
of the newspapers. 

It is notorious that Lord Monson bought the 
rotten borough of Gatton, containing not more than 
one hundred inhabitants, for £ 100,000. Lord 
Mount Edgecumbe, it is said, usually received A2000 
from each of the candidates who were returned 
for the borough of Lostwithiel. The constituents 
of the larger boroughs usually sold themselves to 
the highest bidder, and in 1805 even so wise and 
enlightened a man as Sir Samuel Romilly came to 
an unalterable resolution never to come into Parlia- 
ment but by a popular election or by paying u the 
common price which was then paid." All oaths 
against bribery were totally disregarded. A common 
mode of evading the letter of an oath was by 
laying a wager. The voter went to the poll, and 
having recorded his vote, repaired to a certain 
spot to receive a sum of money, not as the price 
of his suffrage, which it really was, but of the 
wager he had won, which it notoriously was not. 
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Bribery and perjury were so common at the elec- 
tions as to be considered venial, and it may be 
doubted whether in these two respects Cornwall did 
not distance every other county in England. Corn- 
wall, it must be remembered, at this period, returned 
as many as forty-four members to seats in the 
legislative assembly, and it has been justly remarked 
that "that number would have remained undimin- 
ished until 1832 had not the House a few years 
previously been moved by a sudden impulse of virtue 
into withdrawing from the depraved borough of 
Grampound its privilege of returning two members. " 

So extended was the scale on which bribery and 
corruption were carried among the illiterate electors 
of the borough of Penryn, that the sitting member, 
Sir Christopher Hawkins, was tried at Bodmin in 
August, 1808. William Cobbett, the sworn foe of 
political abuses, and the uncompromising advocate 
of radical reforms, attended this notable trial, and 
having taken down the evidence with great care, 
wrote a graphic description of the proceedings, 
which he published in the form of letters to the 
electors of Westminster in two numbers of the 
u Weekly Political Register". 

In 1819 the electors of the borough of Penryn 
were again convicted of receiving bribes at the 
election of the previous year, and so notorious had 
its character now become for this offence, that Sir 
Charles Burrell, who felt strongly on the point, 
succeeded in obtaining leave to introduce a measure 
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into the House of Commons aiming at its absolute 
repression. 

At this period the corporation of the insignificant 
town of Helston still returned two members to 
Parliament. The equally insignificant town of St. Ives 
did the same. Michell, a mean village lying between 
St. Columb and Truro, contained in 1806 five 
electors who in that year did Sir Arthur Wellesley 
the favour of an introduction to the House of Com- 
mons. But the very worst of the Cornish rotten 
boroughs was Grampound, near Tregony, over 
which a powerful influence was wielded by Sir 
Christopher Hawkins. At the elections of 1807, it 
was arranged that the Cochranes, who were the 
patrons of this borough, " should give A5000 for 
distribution among the voters, and that each of the 
elected members should give £ 12.10s. to the wives 
of the freemen, or to the freemen themselves who 
had no wives. " But the corruption reached its 
zenith in 1818, when Sir Manasseh Lopez, a wealthy 
Jew, who had shammed the Christian faith to get 
into Parliament, had the audacity to distribute the 
sum of two thousand pounds among forty voters 
of Grampound, and by this means succeeded in 
getting returned. This piece of bribery, added to 
that which he had practised at Barnstaple in 1812, 
was trenchantly exposed before the public. The 
baronet was tried at the Exeter assizes in 1819, 
and, being convicted, was sentenced to pay a fine 
of a thousand pounds to the Crown, and to an 
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incarceration within Exeter gaol for the space of 
twenty-four calendar months. 

Wiltshire at this period contained as many as 
sixteen rotten boroughs, of which the chief were 
Old Sarum, Great Bedwin, Ludgershall, Downton, 
Calne, Wootton, Bassett, Malmesbury, Cricklade, 
and Heytesbury. All were avowedly nomination 
boroughs, all were the scenes at election times of 
the most barefaced corruption, and all were defended 
by the opponents of Parliamentary reform on the 
ground that though anomalies in theory, they were 
effective in practice. 

One condition of Lord Palmerston's nomination 
for the borough of New Town in the Isle of Wight 
by Sir Leonard Holmes in 1807 was that he would 
never, not even for the election, set foot in the 
place. John Hookham Frere was the parliamentary 
representative of the Cornish borough of West Looe 
from 1796 until 1802, and never went near the spot. 
Once while staying at an inn at Falmouth preparatory 
to embarking for Portugal, the bellringers discovered 
him, and having rung the bells of the parish church, 
demanded a donation to drink his health. The 
member, we are assured, was absolutely ignorant 
both of the locality in which he was staying, and 
of the important connection that he had with it. 

It was found in 1831 that there had been no 
contest in Cheshire for a century, and none in the 
counties of Derby, Gloucester, Hereford, Lancashire 
and Rutland for twenty years. 
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Every artifice of bribery was employed. It is 
said that at Aylesbury a punch-bowl full of guineas 
stood upon the table in the committee room, and 
that the voters were helped out of it. The price of 
voters varied according to their number. In some 
places it was as low as forty shillings; in others, 
as at Ilchester for example, it was thirty pounds. 
"Thirty pounds," said the apothecary of the place 
on his examination, "is the price of an Ilchester 
voter." On being asked how he came to know the 
price with such accuracy, his reply was that he 
attended the families of the voters in a professional 
capacity, and at election times his bills were paid 
with the money. "The qualification for voting," 
said Southey, writing in 1807, * differs at different 
places. At Bristol a freeman's daughter conveys 
it by a marriage. Women enter into the heat of 
party even more eagerly than men, and when the 
mob is more than usually mischievous, are sure to 
be at the head of it." The price of votes at Maid- 
stone was fixed as regularly as that of bread, one 
sum being paid for a single vote, another being 
paid for a plumper. Seventy of the two hundred 
and forty electors of Abington in Berkshire received 
money for their votes. Lord Cochrane had no 
hesitation in informing the House of Commons that 
after his return for the Devonshire borough of 
Honiton in 1805, the town-crier, acting on his instruc- 
tions, bade the voters repair to the principal banker for 
ten guineas each. The enormous expenses in which 
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an election involved the candidates can scarcely be 
credited. It is recorded that the Nottingham election 
of 1812 cost Richard Arkwright nearly ^20,000. 
The Yorkshire election of 1817 cost the three 
candidates who went to the poll half a million of 
money. One of these was William Wilberforce 
whose expenses were, to some extent, borne by 
public subscription. On another occasion the Yar- 
mouth election cost one of the candidates -^70,000. 

ELECTION SCENES. 

The chief feature of an election was the practice 
of supplying voters with liquor free of expense at 
the various local inns and taverns. By this means 
men and women were kept in a disgraceful state 
of intoxication for days together, until the presence 
of the men was required for the hustings. Mob 
intimidation was an indispensable auxiliary of elections, 
and scenes too disgraceful to be described linger in 
the memories of aged persons who are still living. 
At the termination of the contest the successful 
candidates were chaired through the principal streets 
of the town or city, accompanied by colours, flags, 
bands of music, and a rabble odious in the extreme. 
Pasquinades, songs, squibs, some witty and entertain- 
ing, others coarse and offensive were freely circulated. 
Dead and living voters were impersonated, and 
numbers of what were called " freemen," were 
hired from a distance and were paid for their votes. 

VOL. II. 8 
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Throughout England the Westminster elections 
enjoyed a notoriety for scenes of the utmost disorder. 
Nor were the large towns and cities any better. 
When Lord Brougham contested Liverpool, the 
polling was regarded as anything but uproarious, 
despite the fact that two or three men lost their 
lives in the riots. 

At election times the mob was extremely violent. 
Stage coaches were driven through the streets, 
decorated with flags and large printed labels, which 
indicated the persons in whose service they were 
enlisted. The streets and passages in the neigh- 
bourhood of the polling booths were crowded to 
excess. Voters wore in their hats, or on their 
arms, silk ribbons and other badges, denoting the 
candidate in whose interest they were engaged. 
Ruffians were hired to distribute cards among the 
crowd, to bear through the throng boards fastened 
on poles, and elevated above the heads of the 
multitude, bearing printed papers which urgently 
invited electors to vote for particular persons. 

When party politics were high, society was sadly 
interrupted by discord and schism. The harmony 
of households was broken; and individual persons 
who dared to think and act for themselves, unin- 
fluenced by the shibboleths or traditions of Whigs 
and Tories, ran no small danger of social ostracism. 
That the man stands before the citizen, and on a 
higher plane, that one's country is not everything, 
that what are commonly regarded as municipal vir- 
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tues are often no virtues at all, were truths which 
were as yet patent only to a few. As late as 1819 
Crabb Robinson, who had lounged for half an hour 
before the Covent Garden hustings, could describe 
it only as a scene at once ridiculous and disgusting. 
"The vulgar abuse," he wrote, " of the candidates 
from the vilest rabble ever beheld, is not rendered 
endurable by either wit or good temper, or the belief 
of there being any integrity at the bottom. I just 
saw Hobhouse. His person did not please me. 
Lamb I could scarcely see, but his countenance is 
better. Orator Hunt was on the hustings, but he 
could not obtain a hearing from the mob." 

The ignorance of voters was deplorable. Lord 
Campbell chanced to overhear in 1812 a whimsical 
conversation between Pitt, a notorious borough 
monger, and his agent for the enlightened and in- 
dependent borough of Malmesbury, in w r hich there 
were only thirteen electors who were called bur- 
gesses. "You must take care, Sir, to make the 
burgesses remember the names, before going to the 
town-hall on Tuesday." — "I will take care of that," 
was the response, u I will write them down." — u That 
won't do, Sir, for the burgesses cannot read." 

No very great penetration is needed to see the 
evils which the toleration of such a system as this 
engendered. The possession of wealth and an ac- 
quaintance with the science of bribery were all 
that the most ignorant, the most designing, the 
most unscrupulous man that ever trod in shoe-leather, 
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needed to obtain a seat in the legislature. The 
opponents of change contended that the nomination 
boroughs had always proved a useful corrective of 
the inconstant and exclusive influences of mere 
popular representation ; that they had been the means 
of introducing, for the first time, into Parliament 
all the men who had ever attained any conspicuous 
influence in public life ; and that above all else they 
had afforded a calm and independent refuge from 
local or temporary odium to such men as Burke, 
Windham, Castlereagh, Canning, Yorke, Peel, Wilber- 
force, and many others whose names are written 
in the chronicles of their country. These specious 
arguments continued to be urged until the eve of 
the struggle for parliamentary reform, when they 
lost their force. The system was annihilated by the 
Reform Bill of 1832. 

FEARS OF INVASION. 

It was not until long after Napoleon Bonaparte 
had been banished to the lonely island of St. Helena 
that the apprehensions of an invasion of England by 
the French were dissipated, and that the bloodthirsty 
excitement abated. His threatened descent in the 
year 1803 roused the spirit of the nation, and the 
whole strength of the Empire. The greater portion 
of the regular troops were engaged in the wars of 
the Coalition, thus necessitating the organization 
and distribution of the militia. Volunteer and militia 
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corps were formed throughout England and periodi- 
cally mustered. Their bad pay and worse food 
sometimes, however, led to open mutiny. Invasion 
became the daily sigh of the home, the talk of the 
streets, the theme of children and school- boys in 
the sports and pastimes of the playground and the 
nursery. Uniforms, squadrons, battalions, were every- 
where visible. The streets resounded with the 
clash of artillery, the fields resounded with the 
tramp of cavalry. At the close of the parliamentary 
session of 1803, Richard Brinsley Sheridan from his 
place in the House of Commons delivered an eloquent 
speech in moving the thanks of Parliament to the 
volunteers and yeomanry. In October of the same 
year George III. reviewed eighty battalions of volun- 
teers in Hyde Park. To encourage the war with 
France was considered one of the surest proofs of 
pure and disinterested patriotism, singularly as it 
contrasted with the petition "Give peace in our 
time, Lord," which was breathed Sunday after 
Sunday from the reading desks of the Anglican 
church. Volunteer corps were raised in every town 
of importance. The women made clothes, cockades, 
and banners for the regiments. Twenty thousand 
pounds were subscribed in Manchester alone. Chil- 
dren played at soldiers on the village green. Con- 
gregations walked in a body from the ministrations 
of the churches and the meeting houses to witness 
the Sunday drill. 

The Ministry appointed October 19th, 1803, to 
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be observed as a fast day. Churchmen and 
Nonconformists alike, forgetting their differences, 
repaired to the house of prayer, acknowledged and 
bewailed their manifold sins and wickedness, and 
humbled themselves as in the sight of God, to 
obtain pardon, hoping by such means to avert what 
was regarded as a judgment on an apostate nation. 
The pulpits rang with the impassioned rhetoric of 
divines. Robert Hall, the famous Baptist preacher 
of Cambridge, whose eloquence won the cordial 
appreciation even of Burke, though suffering from 
disease, did not shrink from the duty which he 
considered lay before him. Raising his eyes to the 
roof, at one point of his discourse, he apostrophized 
the Deity. a Go forth, n he said, " with all our 
hosts in the day of* battle ! Impart in addition to 
their hereditary valour, that confidence of success 
which springs from Thy presence ! Pour into their 
hearts the spirit of departed heroes ! Inspire them 
with Thine own ; and while led by Thine hand and 
fighting under Thy banner, open Thou their eyes to 
behold in every valley and in every plain what the 
prophet beheld by the same illumination — chariots 
of fire and horses of fire. " 

With rhetorical displays, far, however, inferior to 
this, the pulpits of the Establishment and the con- 
venticles alike resounded. Nor was the drama less 
potent an engine for arousing the nation to arms. 
On the boards of every provincial theatre the note 
of defiance was hurled loudly from the mouths of 
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Kemble, Siddons, Kean, and the lesser players, and 
always amid the deafening plaudits of the house. 
Sheridan's "Pizarro", which was often produced 
during this epoch, owed much of its popularity to 
the rhetorical bombast of Holla's speech to the 
Peruvian army at the consecration of the banners. 
"My brave associates! partners of my toil, my 
feelings, and my fame! Can Rolla's words add 
vigour to the virbuous energies which inspire your 
hearts? No! you have judged, as I have, the 
foulness of the crafty plea by which these bold 
invaders would delude you. Your generous spirit 
has compared, as mine has, the motives which, in 
a war like this, can animate their minds and ours. 
They, by a strange frenzy driven, fight for power, 
for plunder and extended rule. We for our country, 
our altars, and our homes. They follow an advent- 
urer whom they fear, and a power which they 
hate. We serve a monarch whom we love — a God 
whom we adore! Where'er they move in anger, 
desolation tracks their progress; where'er they 
pause in amity, affliction mourns their friendship. 
They boast they come but to improve our state, 
enlarge our thoughts, and free us from the yoke 
of error. Yes, they will give enlightened freedom 
to our minds, who are themselves the slaves of 
passion, avarice and pride. They offer us their 
protection; yes, such protection as vultures give to 
lambs — covering and devouring them! They call 
on us to barter all of good we have inherited and 
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proved for the desperate chance of something better 
which they promise. Be our plain answer this: 
' The throne we honour is the people's choice ; the 
laws we reverence are our brave fathers' legacy; 
the faith we follow teaches us to live in bonds of 
charity with all mankind, and die with hopes of 
bliss beyond the grave.' Tell your invaders this, 
and tell them, too, we seek no change, and least 
of all such change as they would bring us." 

It will not seem strange that in an uncritical 
age an animated apostrophe teeming with such 
enlightened sentiments as these, proceeding from 
the mouth of a Peruvian savage, should have been 
received with rapturous applause. But while the 
Church and the Stage were sustaining Englishmen 
at this grave crisis by rhetorical flourishes, while 
caricaturists like Gilray and Rowlandson were busy 
at Napoleon's expense, with brutality, obscenity, 
and vulgarity, something like a panic had seized 
the nation. The denizens of the Eastern counties 
could think of nothing but invasion. At Norwich 
the Church and Tory party were assiduous in keep- 
ing watch upon the cathedral lest it should be burnt 
as a beacon to the French by disloyal Jacobins and 
Levellers with whom the city abounded. 

At Colchester, in Essex, the terrified townsfolk 
packed up their goods and departed in waggons. 
Nor was the panic less general in Hampshire, and 
along the south coast in general. In and around 
Chichester false rumours of invasion were circulated 
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every other day. The Foxites and Pittites of Dorset- 
shire tacitly dropped their wranglings to number 
waggons, bespeak horses and ammunition, to appoint 
and drill guards, and to keep watch on the cliffs 
for the first glimpse of Bonaparte's fleet. An over- 
zealous, clerical justice of the peace, accompanied 
by equally over-zealous neighbours, searched an 
English nunnery in the expectation of discovering 
a brother of Napoleon concealed somewhere on the 
premises, and their zeal was greatly damped by 
not finding the object of their search. 

In the Isle of Wight the terror reached fever 
height. Boats were secured by order of the Govern- 
ment to carry away not only all the portable and 
valuable property, but all the old men, women, and 
children. Lord Cavan ordered bills to be stuck up 
all over the island to indicate the signals that would 
be given both by night and by day, while the 
farmers were bidden to set fire to their corn as 
soon as the French flotilla made its appearance. 

The popular conception of Napoleon was that he 
was an incarnate fiend who stood a head and shoulders 
taller than the rest of mankind, arrayed in a cocked 
hat, a blue coat, pantaloons and jack-boots of capacious 
size with their heels turning foremost. This was 
the general style of figure that was consigned to 
the bon-fire. The pasquinaders and the caricaturists 
aided the process of moral and intellectual degradation 
through which the nation was passing at this period 
by their scurrilous productions. Bonaparte was their 
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butt, their evil genius, their stock-in-trade. People 
were never satiated with ridicule at his expense. 
Even the disastrous retreat from Moscow in 1812, 
and the awful sorrows by which that retreat was 
accompanied, produced nothing but hilarity in Eng- 
land, and sheaf after sheaf of caricatures poured 
forth from the printsellers, investing the terrible 
event with a humour of the coarsest and, what 
would now be considered, the most repulsive kind. 

This vindictive spirit only intensified as the nation 
perceived that Napoleon's star was steadily on the 
wane, and that his astonishing power, invested as 
it had been with a degree of splendour unparalleled 
in modern history, was fast tottering towards its fall. 
But from Flamborough Head in Yorkshire to the 
Land's End in Cornwall, the fear of invasion was 
deep-rooted and sincere until that power actually fell. 

"If the enemy is with us immediately, " wrote 
Windham to Lord Minto in 1804, "he may, by 
landing in Norfolk and a march to Yarmouth, possess 
himself at once of the only naval station on the 
North Sea and a port opposite his best shore. The 
Ministers have now sent an officer to overcome this." 

Yarmouth was in a perpetual dread of invasion. 
Men's hearts in all sea-ports were, to borrow the 
striking language of Scripture, failing them for very 
fear, and for looking to the things that were coming 
on the earth. We now know, on the unimpeachable 
authority of M. Thiers, that their fears were not 
altogether groundless. We now know, what many 
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did not know then, that by Napoleon's orders the 
Bayeux tapestry after having been exhibited for 
several weeks in the French capital in order to 
evoke the martial spirit of the citizens, was conveyed 
to several sea-port towns and exhibited upon the 
stage of the local theatres. 

For years after all cause of alarm had been dis- 
sipated, fears of invasion haunted every home within 
ten miles of the sea-coast, and nurses still hushed 
their troublesome charges to silence with threats of 
" fetching Boney." 

REJOICINGS AT VICTORIES. 

Each successive victory of British arms over the 
forces of Napoleon kindled feelings of enthusiasm 
throughout England, which can now be only faintly 
imagined. The news of victory warmed the populace 
into a fever of defiance and hatred against their 
neighbours across the English Channel. The din of 
tin horns, through which loud, shrill blasts were 
blown from the tops of the stage-coaches as they 
clattered through the main thoroughfares of the 
provincial towns and villages, the exciting cries of 
"News from abroad," "Glorious victory at Water- 
loo," "Thousands left dead on the field," sounded 
and resounded all along the tracks of the mail- 
coaches. As the London mail-coaches arrived within 
sight of important towns they were met by the in- 
habitants in a body, who cheered their progress all 
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the way to the postoffice. Variegated lamps crowned 
with laurel were suspended from the town-hall, the 
corn exchange, and the establishments of the leading 
shop-keepers. By day sheep and oxen were roasted 
whole in the streets, guns were fired, and signals 
made on conspicuous eminences. By night the 
church bells were rung, fireworks were displayed, 
tar-barrels and bon-fires were kindled on every 
accessible elevation, and Napoleon was burnt in 
effigy in the market-place amidst the acclamations 
and execrations of thousands. 

The French prisoners of war were quartered by 
hundreds in sea-port towns, and in many cases were 
saved from starvation only by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the townsfolk. Many of them regained 
their liberty only by engaging to fight in defence 
of their former enemy, many more turned their 
hands to light handicrafts, the making of children's 
toys and fancy articles, or gave lessons in French 
for a small pittance to those who desired to acquire 
a knowledge of that language. It is a remarkable 
and suggestive fact that despite the hatred of France 
and the French which burnt in English hearts at 
this period, the French prisoners of war met with 
kindly treatment on all hands. 

THE PRESS-GANG. 

It was the dread of invasion that furnished an 
only too plausible excuse for one of the grossest 
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and most unjustifiable interferences with the liberty 
of English citizens. In those days, as in these, 
loyal and patriotic subjects were accustomed voci- 
ferously to applaud the rendering at festive gatherings 
of the popular lyric u Rule Britannia, " and to join 
with heart and soul and voice in the chorus, 
u Britons never, never shall be slaves." Yet few 
perceived that they were the victims of a kind of 
legalized slavery so long as they tolerated the 
existence in their midst of such an institution as 
the press-gang. No regard was displayed by the 
Legislature or by any other responsible body of 
persons for the liberty of English subjects. Those 
who advocated the retention of this infamous insti- 
tution did so on purely utilitarian grounds. They 
urged that as few or none voluntarily entered the 
service of the King, and that as the honour of the 
British flag on the high seas must be vindicated 
at any cost, if men could not be induced to enter 
the service, they must be compelled to enter it. 
To this end the chief cities and towns, and the 
main centres of the population were harassed by 
organized gangs of ruffians, as often as not un- 
commissioned by any properly constituted authority, 
who searched for able-bodied men who might be 
useful in the King's service. How many houses 
were invaded by these wretches; how many vil- 
lages were depopulated ; how many good and honest 
men were seized unawares, hurried on board the 
tender ships, and then transferred to the men-of- 
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war, it is impossible to say. That secret, like 
many others, rests 

" Where the fiery fight is heard no more 
And the storm has ceased to blow." 

Captain Marry at, who well recollected this period, 
makes frequent reference to these pests in the 
pages of his spirited novels, and there is no reason 
to believe that in any single instance he ever 
transcended the bounds of veracity. The gangs 
were composed of sailors belonging to ships which 
in the popular jargon were known as tenders, 
perhaps as Thomas Hood ironically suggested, in 
consideration of the hardships which impressed 
persons suffered on them. The business of these 
villains was to entrap both seamen and landsmen, 
and having transferred them to the war frigates, to 
compel them to enlist in the service of the King. 
Such man-hunters were no respecters of persons. 
All males from the age of fourteen upwards they 
regarded as their lawful prey, and as often as they 
sallied forth on the hunt, so often victims were 
manacled and hurried on board the state marine 
stores, lacerated and bleeding, snatched from every- 
thing that rendered existence tolerable, and com- 
pelled, whether they liked it or not, to engage in 
sanguinary wars which were only too often the 
consequences of errors of judgment on the part 
of those in power. In the city and suburbs of 
London, fully as much as in the manufacturing and 
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sea-port towns, men were afraid to leave their 
dwellings when night had closed over their heads. 
Most men carried what was known as a u protec- 
tion/ in the form of a paper duly signed, and 
setting forth that its bearer was exempt from im- 
pressment. Naturally enough such documents were 
often disregarded or disallowed on frivolous pretexts. 
The most puerile and utterly contemptible argu- 
ments were used in favour of this hateful system. 
It was commonly spoken of as the only means of 
supplying the navy with capable seamen. The 
Legislature protected it. The Admiralty authorized 
it. The magistrates, from one end of the Kingdom 
to the other, supported it. It signified nothing that 
men of rank and position were u pressed " and 
condemned to pass days in the nauseous holds of 
vessels, before they could communicate with their 
friends and procure their liberty. Artisans as far 
as possible kept within doors at night. But their 
homes scarcely ever afforded them safety, and to 
frequent taverns, particularly in riverside localities, 
was sheer madness. The most reckless ruffians 
were employed in impressment. Men destitute 
of every spark of pity for their victims were 
welcomed for the business and received so much a 
head. The more recklessness and daring there were 
in their composition, the more successful they were in 
their raids upon their defenceless brethren. The gangs 
often went into sequestered spots far distant from 
the sea-ports, depopulating them by their depreda- 
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tions, and sometimes penetrated as far inland as 
Birmingham. Every member carried a cutlass, and 
the gang was led either by a lieutenant or a boy- 
midshipman. 

Between the months of March and September, 
1803, no fewer than five hundred and fifty able- 
bodied men were thus impressed in Portsmouth and 
its vicinity. This particular town, by reason of its 
intimate connection with maritime affairs, was a 
kind of impressment station, where a hateful tribe 
of harpies and vultures lay ever in wait to repair 
the gaps which the enemy's guns were incessantly 
making in the naval ranks. 

So common was the practice of impressment 
immediately before the Peace of Amiens in 1802, 
that in one day as many as three hundred men 
were pressed in Yarmouth; two hundred and fifty 
of them being subsequently liberated. Every night 
the press-gang searched the town for stragglers and 
drunken men. Occasionally they seized the fishermen 
while peaceably engaged in spreading their nets on 
the South Denes in broad daylight. In 1 805, press- 
gangs from several of the men-of-war which were 
then lying in Yarmouth Eoads landed at the jetty at 
nine o'clock in the evening. Dispersing themselves 
about the town they seized every man they could 
find without respect of persons, and forced him on 
board the fleet. At Bristol one evening in March, 
1803, a press-gang secured two hundred men in its 
headquarters, and succeeded in conveying the whole 
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number away on the following day despite a des- 
perate encounter with the mob. Cases were not 
unknown in which a spiteful or jealous wife, would 
endeavour to get rid of her husband by setting a 
press-gang on his track, or by sending information 
to their haunts if he happened to come home drunk. 

Striking testimony is borne to the terror which 
the advent of the press-gang inspired on the Cornish 
sea-board by a well-known political reformer, who 
in 1803 was an inhabitant of Newlyn. "The cry 
that the press-gang was coming," he says, "was 
sufficient to cause all the young and eligible men 
of the town to flock up the hills and away to the 
country as fast as possible, and to hide themselves 
in all manner of places till the danger was supposed 
to be over/ Sometimes, the possibility of retreat 
was cut off by a troop of light horse who were in 
league with the gang. While the soldiers with 
drawn cutlasses rode down the wretched fishermen 
who had vainly hidden themselves among the 
standing corn, the press-gang went from house to 
house securing and binding its victims with merci- 
less vigour. Thus from the towns and villages 
adjacent to the coast, as well as from the ships 
and boats, numbers of men were taken away from 
their relatives, many of whom they never saw or 
heard of again. 

The same thing took place on the great rivers, 
particularly on the Thames. It was nothing un- 
common for a ship's crew whose destination was 
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foreign service, when short of the complement of 
men, to board some of the fine homeward bound 
West Indiamen which were making for the Thames, 
in the hope of picking up a few serviceable hands. 
There was then seen nothing disgraceful in impress- 
ing Englishmen, nothing in dragging them from 
the very threshold of their homes, after returning 
from distant lands, and braving all the dangers, 
sufferings and privations incidental to seafaring life. 
They might be within the sight of the dear white 
cliffs of Dover, they might be fondly hoping that 
before the lapse of many hours they would greet 
friends and relatives loved long since and lost a 
while, and yet they might be dragged from all 
without the chance of breathing one tender last 
farewell. Under this shameful system men shut 
up their bowels of compassion. Nor was there any 
appeal. All nationalities, however, at this time were 
treated alike. James Silk Buckingham relates a 
story of one of his friends, a Portuguese, who 
owned several vessels trading between Oporto and 
London, which proves the tyranny and cruelty of 
the system of impressment. For some years he 
was in the habit of annually visiting England, and 
often wore during the voyage a naval officer's dress. 
On one occasion it happened that his vessel was 
brought to by an English frigate in the Channel. 
A boat with a lieutenant came on board to 
impress English seamen. None being found, the 
officer flew into a passion, more especially as he 
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was short of men. While the lieutenant was pacing 
the quarter deck, he met the owner. In the 
vilest language he ordered him to go leeward. 
As he declined he ordered his men to bundle him 
into a boat. This they did despite the vigorous 
opposition of the crew. From the boat the Portu- 
guese merchant was bundled forward in charge of 
a boatman's mate who was ordered to keep him 
before the mast, and to send him into the foretop 
for duty. Though it was in the depth of winter, 
the terrified man was hoisted into the foretop. 
Soon afterwards the frigate was tossing about on 
the waves of the German Ocean. For six hours the 
merchant stood on that foretop mast, suffering un- 
told misery from lack of food and adequate clothing. 
When he was taken down, he was discovered nearly 
dead from protracted exposure to the cold, nor was 
it without great difficulty that animation could be 
restored. For nearly a week the frigate cruised. 
At length it anchored in the Downs. The impressed 
merchant was landed in the jolly boat at Deal. The 
frigate set sail for Portsmouth, and subsequently for 
the West Indies. On arriving at Deal the merchant 
who had been so inhumanly treated went to an inn 
and acquainted the host with his pitiable tale. Taking 
compassion on his destitute condition the man agreed 
to wait until assistance came from London. As this 
reached the merchant by return of post, he provided 
himself with suitable attire, and set off by the coach 
for London. In the metropolis he soon learned 
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that his ship had departed some days before, and 
that in consequence of his misfortune it had been 
found necessary to sacrifice the cargo. This meant 
the loss of many hundreds of pounds. Burning with 
indignation at the personal indignities and injuries 
to which he had been exposed, he made every effort 
in his power to obtain some redress. But after 
incredible exertions and parting with much money, 
all the satisfaction that he got was a the prerogative 
of the Crown." This prerogative signified the as- 
sumption of the right by naval officers to impress 
anybody they chose, and relieved them of all re- 
sponsibility in regard to the particular way in which 
such rights were exercised. 

The incident to which reference has been made 
above was by no means an isolated one. It is related 
that in the year 1805, a member of an eminent 
mercantile house in the town of Liverpool was 
out walking one day in somewhat shabby attire. 
While so doing he was seized by a press-gang, that 
infested the streets, hurried on board the tender 
ship, and hastily transferred to a line-of-battle ship 
which was on the eve of sailing to join Nelson. 
Notwithstanding his desperate protestations this ill- 
fated gentleman was compelled to do duty as a 
common seaman, and in the memorable engagement 
off Trafalgar received his death-wound. It is said 
that the late Lord Sefton whenever he narrated 
this shameful outrage was accustomed to add that 
the family to which the unfortunate merchant be- 
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longed, one of no mean reputation, caused the fol- 
lowing inscription to be engraved on his tomb: — 

u To the memory of Esq., Landsman, killed 

fighting for his country, much against his will, in 
the glorious naval action off Trafalgar, A.D. Oct. 
21, 1805/ 

In the month of May in the same year forty 
Irishmen who had just landed from a Dublin packet 
were pressed in Liverpool, which was then not only 
a centre of maritime activities and preparations, but 
a rank hot-bed of all kinds of vice, villainy, extor- 
tion, and rapacity. Unfamiliar with war and its 
necessities Dr. Benjamin Silliman, the professor of 
Chemistry in Yale College, Newhaven, Connecticut, 
landed at Liverpool in the month of May, 1805. 
u There are press-gangs now about Liverpool," runs 
one of the earliest entries in his journal, u and im- 
pressments daily happen. I saw a sailor dragged 
off a few evenings since ; he was walking with one 
who appeared to be a woman of the town, and he 
of course was considered as a proper object for 
impressment, for it is the usual practice of the 
press-gangs to take all whom they find in such 
society, and all who are engaged in night brawls 
and drunken revels; not that the press-gangs have 
any peculiar solicitude for the preservation of good 
morals, but because such things form somewhat of 
a pretext for a practice which violates equally the 
laws of natural liberty, and the principles of Eng- 
lish freedom/ 
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At that period American sailors were often tre- 
panned in Liverpool by the press-gangs, who had 
a station on shore to which they brought their 
victims as fast as they could get them. Such vic- 
tims got free only if they could produce " pro- 
tections. " 

CRIMPING. 

Crimping, an even more infamous practice than that 
of impressment, existed to a frightful extent at the 
docks in the East of London and all the important 
sea-ports. London, however, in this respect bore 
away the palm. All the English sailors that could 
be found, were impressed for ships of war. Seamen 
were therefore scarce, and their wages consequently 
high. At times it was possible for an English cap- 
tain to recruit men only from among foreign seamen. 
But it must not be imagined that such men went 
on board vessels that were being fitted up for 
maritime service and tendered their services. Nothing 
of the kind. It was necessary to hunt for them in 
the vile dens maintained by crimps. The shores 
and alleys of such districts as Wapping, Rotherhithe, 
and the Surrey bank of the Thames, were literally 
honeycombed with such places. It was the practice 
of the crimps, as they were called, to wait for 
the homeward bound ships that came into the 
Thames, and to board them. Knowing full well 
that the seamen were without money, until they 
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had been paid their wages, they persuaded them to 
go ashore with them, by offering a little cash for 
temporary relief, and credit for board and lodging 
until they had received their dues. As it was 
customary for a ship's crew to receive their discharge 
as soon as the vessel was secure in the docks, each 
crimp took his departure accompanied by as many 
poor fellows as he had succeeded in hoodwinking. 
The usual resort was a common lodging-house. A 
place of this description was capable of accommo- 
dating a score at a time. The crimps first made 
their victims drunk, and then entertained them 
with a supper and a dance. When dancing began 
a number of low women made their appearance. 
To each seaman was assigned one of these women 
as a sort of deputy wife. For a week no appli- 
cation was made by the crimps to their victims. 
The men were supplied with as much liquor during 
this time as they could swallow, or chose to ask 
for. But as soon as he saw his opportunity the 
crimp ran up a score against them. This score not 
only absorbed every penny the victim had earned, 
but every penny he expected to receive on his next 
voyage. In such a predicament the crimps next 
pretended to come to the rescue by expressing their 
readiness to assist their victims to get fresh services. 
That they might be enabled to do so, they induced 
ship-captains to pay periodical visits to their dens. 
The usual plan was to select the men, discharge 
the scores that they owed to the crimps, and give 
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them orders on the shipowners for such wages as 
were due to them. This done, they marched them 
on board a ship outward bound, and when the day 
of departure from Gravesend arrived, the wretched 
fellows signed articles of agreement to go the voyage 
there and back, at a fixed rate of wage. These 
preliminaries over, two months' pay in advance 
was handed to them. At this juncture the crimps 
would appear on the scene and insist on the whole 
sum, or at least half, being handed over to them. 
With the remainder the poor victimized seamen 
were at liberty to purchase what necessaries for 
the voyage that they could. Fortunate indeed was 
the captain who on reaching the Downs, could 
muster his crew in anything better than a state 
of helpless intoxication. 

It was the prevalence of this system of crimping 
which generated evils closely allied to it. Kidnap- 
ping and man-stealing were among these evils. 

CHILDREN IN COTTON MILLS. 

u It is a very common practice/ said Sir Samuel 
Komilly, writing in 1811, u with the great populous 
parishes in London, to bind children in large num- 
bers to the proprietors of cotton mills in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, at a distance of two hundred 
miles. The children, who are sent off by waggon 
loads at a time, are as much lost for ever to their 
parents as if they were shipped off to the West 
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Indies. The parishes that bind them by procuring 
a settlement for the children at the end of forty 
days, get rid of them for ever, and the poor chil- 
dren have not a human being in the world to whom 
they can look up for redress against the wrongs 
they may be exposed to from these wholesale 
dealers in them, whose object it is to get every- 
thing that they can possibly wring from their ex- 
cessive labour and fatigue/ 

In another passage of this same record Romilly 
mentions that instances, not a few, "had occurred 
in our criminal tribunals of wretches who have 
murdered their parish apprentices, that they might 
get fresh premiums with new apprentices/ 

It was a common practice for the Lancashire 
manufacturers to take one idiot with every nineteen 
children who were sane. These children, from the 
age of seven upwards, were turned into the fac- 
tories where they laboured usually for fifteen and 
often seventeen hours a day. 

CLIMBING BOYS. 

The climbing boys suffered even worse hardships. 
The chimneys of most English houses were narrow 
and crooked, and could be cleaned only by forcing 
boys to climb up them with a brush. The horrors 
of this system must be left to the imagination. In 
addition to being choked with the soot, the limbs of 
the unfortunate children were knocked and bruised, 
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as they endeavoured to make their way upwards, and 
cases were not rare in which they stuck fast alto- 
gether and were extricated lifeless. Their masters 
were a brutal, demoralized set of men who treated 
their young charges, when not at work, with con- 
finement in squalid wretchedness and preposterous 
severity. In nine instances out of ten death ended 
the cruel lives of climbing boys before they were 
out of their teens. This signified nothing to their 
masters, who passed their leisure in the gross allure- 
ments of vulgar profligacy, having made the horrors 
and miseries of the system the medium of their 
own aggrandizement. 

PRIVATEERING. 

Another disgrace to our civilization at this period 
existed in the licensed pirates, or privateers, as 
they were more generally designated. These were 
vessels which were fitted up, armed, and manned 
by private speculators who sent them adrift on the 
high seas. It was the business of those who were 
placed in command of these vessels to take what- 
ever was worth capturing, and especially the mer- 
chant vessels of the United States and other foreign 
countries. Privateers were nearly always commanded 
by men as daring and reckless as the most accom- 
plished smugglers, and endowed with an equal 
amount of animal intrepidity. The crews were in 
most cases, if not in all, the scum of the gaols, 
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were paid by the job, and seldom troubled them- 
selves to ask questions respecting the nationality 
of any prize that fell in their way. 

SMUGGLING AND SMUGGLERS. 

By the extravagant duties which successive 
measures of legislation had been instrumental in 
levying upon commodities of general consumption 
in English households; by the remarkable develop- 
ment of the tea-trade in the closing decades of the 
eighteenth century; and by the close proximity of 
foreign ports, considerable scope throughout this 
period was afforded for the operations of the smuggler, 
or "free-trader," to employ the contemporary eu- 
phemism. The revenue laws had accumulated from 
the reign of Edward I. onwards until they reached 
the enormous number of one thousand five hundred, 
and the contradictions and confusions which were 
attendant on such a chaos of legislation, perplexed 
and harassed merchants beyond measure. Moreover 
there was hardly an article of general consumption 
in England that was not taxed. Food, wearing 
apparel, newspapers, lights, hair-powder, and in- 
numerable other articles were all subject to fiscal 
laws and served by taxation to augment the imperial 
exchequer. Salt was taxed so exorbitantly that the 
contraband dealers found no more profitable article 
for importation. Not less grievous was the window 
tax, a tax which led to the bricking up of windows 
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and consequently to the detriment of health and 
comfort. 

One contemporary caricaturist girding at his tax- 
ridden brethren, depicted a poor woman buying a 
halfpenny candle at a chandler's shop, and being 
informed that the price had been raised to three 
farthings. « What's that for?" she asks. * On 
account of the war, good woman," is the answer. 
u 'Od, rot 'em!" she exclaims; "do they fight by 
candlelight!" 

Here then was the incentive to the smuggler. 
To supply the squires with spirits and their ladies 
with tea, the belles with silks and lace and the 
beaux with scents and bandana handkerchiefs, such 
was the office of the smuggler. Huskisson, one of 
the earliest advocates of free-trade, told the House 
of Commons on one occasion, that smuggling would 
never cease until the obnoxious duties had been 
removed from many commodities. a Honourable 
members," he said, "are well aware that bandana 
handkerchiefs are prohibited by law; and yet," he 
continued, as he drew forth one from his pocket 
amidst the roars of the House, "I have no doubt 
there is hardly a gentleman in the House who has 
not got a bandana handkerchief." 

To men of undaunted courage the contraband trade 
afforded a congenial means of livelihood, and whether 
they were accredited or discredited, they seldom 
failed to achieve success in their hazardous under- 
takings. But smuggling was not confined only to 
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persons of this class. In a greater or a lesser degree 
all travellers, whether in high or in middle life, 
broke the fiscal edicts from time to time with little 
compunction. Ladies of rank who paid visits to 
Ireland, to the Continent, or even to the sea-ports 
and health resorts, would set out remarkably thin 
and come home remarkably fat, their apparel when 
searched at the Custom House revealing large quan- 
tities of gloves and Mechlins or Brussels lace. One 
story of this period tells of a dog which accompanied 
its owner on frequent journeys to the French capital. 
Some observant person noticed that whenever 
the animal returned it was glaringly sleeker than 
it was at starting. Suspicions being aroused, the 
cur was captured during the absence of its owner 
and subjected to a searching examination, resulting 
in the discovery that the animal wore a counterfeit 
skin, the space beneath which was utilized as a 
receptacle for quantities of valuable lace, concealed 
within it by its master. 

So light was the respect which was displayed 
for the Revenue laws by ladies in their passion for 
Flanders' lace, that it was smuggled wholesale into 
England. Mrs. Palliser, the historian of lace, pos- 
sessed a Brussels veil of great beauty, which had 
been purchased from a smuggler for a hundred 
guineas, and had narrowly escaped seizure by the 
officials of the Custom House during this period. 
The veil was the property of the wife of a Member 
for one of the Cinque Ports, who on the day 
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following an election was to start for London with 
her husband. In the course of conversation at a 
dinner party she became dreadfully alarmed on learn- 
ing that Lady Ellenborough, wife of the Lord Chief 
Justice, had been stopped near Dover, and dispos- 
sessed by the Custom House officers of a quantity of 
valuable lace which she had concealed in the lining 
of her carriage. She thereupon confided her anxiety 
to her neighbour at table. He being an unmarried 
gentleman kindly undertook the charge of it to 
London, as he was sure that none would suspect 
a bachelor. The offer was graciously accepted, but 
observing a malicious smile stealing over the coun- 
tenance of a waiter who was present, the lady 
became suspicious of spies, and so to throw every 
one off the scent she caused the veil to be sewn up 
that night in the back of her husband's waistcoat. 
By this ruse she succeeded in eluding detection, 
while the baggage of her less fortunate friend the 
bachelor was rummaged without mercy by the 
Custom House officials in every town through which 
he passed on the road between London and 
Dover. 

While the duty on whiskey was low in Scotland 
and high in England, the law against border smuggling 
was evaded in a multitude of ways. To some 
persons this contraband article was known as * new 
milk," to others as "knives and forks/ The latter 
of these appellations, it is said, frequently found its 
way as far south as Durham. 
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One summer, it is related, the young men and 
maidens of Coquetdale agreed to celebrate a festive 
gathering on one of the green haughs of the river. 
Friends came from far and near, and among them 
came the excise men and supervisors who were 
stationed in the district. The gathering was, how- 
ever, no more than a blind for the local smugglers. 
The countryside was cleared of gaugers, all of whom 
were made tipsy before the company separated, and 
during the merriment no inconsiderable quantity of 
liquor was smuggled into England. 

Smuggling was carried on to a great extent, 
most perseveringly, in all the villages along the 
coast of Norfolk. Whenever the crew of a smug- 
gling vessel desired to discharge its cargo, there 
were certain men on shore who knew exactly 
when and where it was to be done. The vessel 
appeared off the coast with that design, and flashed 
off her lights, so soon as darkness came on. One 
light indicated one place, two lights another, and 
so on in the signalling code which indicated to 
friends on shore where the smugglers were pre- 
pared to land the cargo. If this undertaking could 
not be accomplished in one night, both parties 
waited until the following night. The coast between 
the little towns of Wells and Blakeney was most 
favourable for enterprises of this nature. The 
beach was low and sandy, and little surf broke 
upon it, except when the wind was blowing in 
from the sea. There was no coast-guard, but only 
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certain officials, who were either eluded or deceived 
by the local smugglers. In the summer of 1817, 
while the Wells races were being held on the 
sands, some daring smugglers drove a cargo of 
brandy and tobacco on the very beach where the 
races were going on, in the presence of crowds 
of spectators, at noonday. A fierce conflict took 
place between the smugglers and the revenue officers, 
in which the officers were thrashed severely. The 
smugglers departed with the chief part of their 
booty. 

The North and South coasts of England abounded 
with smugglers. So late as 1818 it was not un- 
common when a revenue cutter approached a smug- 
gling vessel in the gloom of the evening in the 
Channel, to invite the captain on board, conduct 
him to the cabin, and by dint of studious politeness 
and good liquor to put him right for the night.. 
The sailors of the cutter were then easily to be 
managed in a certain way, and the business of 
watering the ship settled to the satisfaction of the 
free-traders. 

Smuggling was an occupation diligently pursued 
in every county the coast of which was washed 
by the sea, and of every county that lay near it, 
from the North Foreland to Land's End. The 
owner of a house situated at Coombe, near a corner 
of the Addington Hills, a wild and desolate part of 
Surrey, was frequently aroused at night by strange 
sounds which long puzzled him and his family. At 
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last he discovered that the mysterious sounds pro- 
ceeded from a large gang of smugglers, who were 
known locally as "the Kentish Knockers/ and 
habitually invaded a neighbouring barn where they 
discussed the means of conveying their contra- 
band wares to the capital. It is added that the 
u Knockers" never committed the least depredation 
and that their departure was generally as sudden 
as their arrival. 

Richard Harris Barham, the witty and versatile 
author of "The Ingoldsby Legends/ was ordained 
in 1813 to the curacy of West wells, a quiet Kent- 
ish village lying not far from Ashford. One of the 
desperate smugglers with whom the neighbourhood 
was infested was shot through the body in an affray 
with the Custom House officers and was attended 
by Barham in the ordinary course of his parochial 
duties. Believing that his end was near, the smug- 
gler declared that there was no crime of which he 
had not been guilty. u Murder is not to be reckoned 
among them, I hope," said Barham. "Too many 
of them," was the startling response of the dying man. 

In the year 1817 the same divine was collated 
by the then primate, Br. Howley, to the cures of 
Snargate and Warehorn, on Romney Marsh. These 
two villages were overrun with smugglers to an 
even greater extent than that which he had re- 
cently quitted. Often as he was returning home- 
wards late at night, he was stopped by some almost 
invisible horseman, but on mentioning his name and 
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profession, was invariably permitted to proceed. As 
he did so, a long and mysterious array of mounted 
smugglers, each with his led horse laden with tubs, 
filed noiselessly by. Even the belfry of the parish 
church at Snargate was converted into a depository 
for contraband goods, and for tobacco in particular. 
The wages that were nightly paid, whether cargo 
was run or not, were seven shillings to each man 
without arms, and more than double that amount 
to those who provided themselves with cutlasses and 
pistols. 

Even now, there are few spots on the coast of 
Kent without traditional smugglers' caves, which 
were the storehouses, when the century was young, 
of brandy, tea, tobacco,, and often lace and silks. 
The local magistrates and the gaugers connived both 
at the traffic and at the storehouses, and were 
frequently rewarded for so considerate an attitude 
by finding a keg of liquor left at their doors. 

It is said Sir William Curtis, the first baronet of 
that name, and the butt of u Peter Pindar, " during 
his residence at Ramsgate caused a yacht to be con- 
structed. The vessel which was built in Holland, 
presented a very singular appearance, provoked 
much mirth among his political opponents, the 
Whigs, and in course of time became well known 
all along the southern coast. Certain smugglers, 
however, caused a craft almost identical in shape 
to be constructed for them, and employed it for 
some time in the contraband trade with signal 
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success. Even the Custom House officers failed to 
detect any difference between the two yachts, until 
that owned by the smugglers had visited France 
many times. 

Smuggling, in short, was rife, and by only a 
very few was it considered a breach of moral duty 
or a dishonourable pursuit. The ingenuity which 
* the Kentish Knockers" displayed in baffling pursuit 
and evading detection gained the applause of the 
public, who regarded the officers of the revenue as 
enemies of the common good. 

The cheerless flats of Pagham, the levels of 
Pevensey, the long line of flat coast which stretches 
from Worthing to Selsey, and what was then a 
wild and almost uninhabited tract lying between 
Shoreham and the towns of Steyning and Bramber, 
were the haunts of the Sussex smugglers. They 
were a more daring race of men than the u Kentish 
Knockers," and were long the terror of the Downs 
coast-guards, from the ash poles, six feet in length, 
which they commonly used. These men had their 
regular resident agents in the French ports, and 
their chief customers were the leading tradesmen 
of Brighton, Worthing, Hastings, Rye, and East- 
bourne, from whom their daring elicited only 
admiration and gratitude. The officials of the Custom 
House were absolutely powerless in the presence 
of these desperadoes, and even when they evoked 
material assistance in their cause, it was seldom 
or never effectual. 
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During the first twenty years of the century, and, 
indeed, long afterwards, smugglers were tried at 
almost every assize for outrages in the frequent 
conflicts which took place between them and the 
blockade men. 

A daring act of smuggling was perpetrated near 
Hove, so late as Sunday, October 16, 1819. "A 
suspected smuggling boat, being seen off Hove by 
some of the Custom House officers, they, with two 
of the crew of 'The Hound,' revenue cutter, gave 
chase in a galley. On coming up with the boat 
their suspicions were confirmed. They at once 
'boarded' her; but, while intent on securing their 
prize, nine of the smugglers leapt into the ' Hound's ' 
galley, and escaped. Landing at Hove seven only 
escaped, two being taken prisoners by some officers 
who were waiting for them. Upon this a large 
company of smugglers assembled, commenced a des- 
perate attack upon the officers, and having over- 
powered them, assaulted them with stones and large 
sticks, knocked them down and cut the belts of the 
Chief Officer's arms, which they took away, and 
thereby enabled the two prisoners to escape. A 
reward of £> 200 was offered, but without effect. 
The cargo of the smuggling boat consisted of 225 
tubs of gin, 52 tubs of brandy, and one bag of 
tobacco. " 

The New Forest at this period was inhabited by 
few persons who were not engaged in smuggling. 
It was a common local saying, " the keystone 
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under the hearth, the keystone under the horse's 
belly," the meaning being that smuggled spirits 
lay concealed in subterraneous excavations beneath 
the flooring of the fireplace of the farmhouse or 
of the stable just beneath where the horses stood. 
The designation * Hampshire moon-rakers, " it is 
said, originated in the peasantry habitually raking 
up by moon-light the contraband goods which had 
been brought through the forest and had been con- 
cealed in well-known ponds. "Boats were built 
from the forest timber in many a barn, and to this 
day various fields far inland are still called 'the 
dockyard mead.' Crews of foresters armed with 
'swingels' defied the coast-guard. The principal 
runs were made at Beckton and Chewton Bunnies 
and the Gangway. Often as many as a hundred 
1 tubs ', each containing four gallons, and worth two 
or three guineas, or even more, would be run in 
a night. Each man would carry two or three of 
these kegs, one slung in front and two behind; or 
if the cliff was very steep, a chain of men was 
formed, and the tubs passed from hand to hand.* 

A great smuggling trade was carried on in all 
the villages and towns on the coasts of Devonshire 
and Somerset. The " runs, " as they were called, 
were generally made to Cherbourg and other con- 
venient spots on the coast of Brittany, whence con- 
federates were always prepared to ship vast quanti- 
ties of Hollands and brandy. When they neared 
the soundings of the coast the smugglers fastened 
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the casks together, weighted them with large 
stones, and flung them into the waves, whence 
they were taken at a suitable time, the cargo 
that they contained being disposed of to such agents 
as were capable of retailing it. The chief consumers 
of these liquors were the fishermen, who came to 
bring fish for sale inland. 

During the early years of the century, the river 
Parrett, in Somersetshire, when flooded was always 
a resort of smugglers, whose hands assisted many 
kegs of brandy and Hollands in finding their way 
across the open country into the vicinity of the 
river. On one occasion a boat was found moored 
in a small ditch in the rectory garden, and tying 
among the beans was discovered a local smuggler, 
who begged to be allowed to remain where he was 
until the tide rose, and promised a keg of Hollands 
or brandy for the accommodation. The request 
was granted, though the gratuity was declined, but 
the incident shows clearly enough that in many a 
rural clergyman the smugglers found a staunch 
friend, and one even ready to open the vaults of 
his church for the reception of kegs of rum and 
ankers of brandy. 

Until long after the Peace of 1815 Cornwall was 
a stronghold of the contraband trade. The coast, 
which seemed specially adapted by nature for its 
successful prosecution, was inhabited by a race of 
hardy, reckless seamen and amphibious artisans, 
for whom a life of adventure and large, though 
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precarious gains had many charms. By means of 
smuggling vessels specially constructed and manned 
by skilful and intrepid men, they were enabled to 
outstrip the speediest Government cruisers, and to 
throw them a tow rope in derision if they pursued 
them. None were averse from bearing their part 
in smuggling. The blacksmith quitted his forge, 
the ploughman forsook his plough, the miner aban- 
doned the mine, and women and children lent their 
aid. They saw that their social superiors had no 
scruples in purchasing smuggled lace and brandy 
when they were to be had. They came, therefore, to 
the conclusion that the illicit traffic was even at 
the worst only venial, an opinion which was shared 
by not a few of the officers of the Excise and the 
Custom House, who connived at the trade and 
received their shares of its rewards. Indeed, cases 
were known in which contraband merchandise had 
been discovered stowed carefully away in the holds 
of the Eevenue cruisers. 

Off Polperro, a small fishing town on the south 
coast of Cornwall, many of these smuggling ad- 
ventures occurred. In the month of December 1809, 
as the day was drawing to a close, a Revenue 
cruiser was seen in pursuit of a smuggling vessel, 
which was locally designated the " Vigilant/ and 
was making all haste with a strong south west 
breeze to enter the harbour. Night came on before 
the harbour was gained, but this was to the 
advantage of the smugglers, who well knew how to 
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enter even in the thickest darkness. No chance of 
a capture therefore remained for the cruiser except 
by cutting away the gear of the smack with shot, 
and thereby compelling her to heave to. A running 
fire was kept up with considerable effect, but the 
vessel was not so far disabled but that she ran 
into the harbour and landed her kegs in safety, 
though two of the men of the a Vigilant " lost 
their lives. 

Another loss of life occurred on the Cornish 
coast in connection with smuggling, in 1810. 
North, south, east, and west, the smuggler was a 
potent social factor. He was the exponent of 
free-trade in an age of protection. In him was 
seen the dogged opposition which only smouldered 
in the breasts of his fellow-men, to the taxation 
of articles of general consumption among the com- 
munity. 

LOCAL CUSTOMS AND FEASTS. 

The diffusion of a more practical and utilitarian 
spirit, combined with the diminution and decay 
of popular superstition, the growth of a more 
enlightened intelligence among the humbler orders, 
and the complete intersection of England by railways, 
have all united to efface many old village and 
rural customs, which were religiously observed in 
the early decades of the century. 

The village youth observed the feast, u Feast 
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Sunday" and a Feast week" being the Sunday and 
the week which followed the anniversary of the 
feast of the dedication of the church. At such 
times backsword exercise was much in vogue ; rude 
stages were erected to give men the opportunity 
of breaking each others' heads; wrestlers pitted 
themselves against the inhabitants of neighbouring 
villages; and football, fives, hockey, marbles, and 
chuck farthing were played. 

Eushbearing, which consisted in children conveying 
fresh rushes to strew the floor of the parish church, 
was annually observed at Ambleside, Grasmere, and 
Warcop in Westmoreland, at Middleton in Lan- 
cashire, and in various parts of Cheshire. 

Howtown on Ulleswater was the scene of an 
annual cherry feast, and Levens on the 12th of 
May of a similar gathering ; Tissington and Buxton 
in Derbyshire on Holy Thursday were the scenes 
of the picturesque ceremony which was known as 
well-flowering or well-dressing. "Gooding," a house- 
to-house visitation for gifts, was widely observed in 
Sussex on St. Thomas's Day. 

On May-day morning in all country towns and 
villages, the young chimney sweepers, with their 
sooty or chalked faces, and tricked out in ribbons 
and gilt paper, made their grotesque appearance. 
By means of their brushes and scrapers they made 
a kind of rough music, and raised largess on their 
employers and their friends. The milkmaids 
all appeared in fantastic attire, carrying finely 
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decorated pyramids on their heads three or four 
feet in height. Assisted by the milkmen they drew 
the pyramids, which consisted of seven or eight 
storeys, on biers and handbarrows through the 
streets. In the four angles of these storeys stood 
a silver tankard borrowed for the occasion, and on 
the sides between each, lessening as the storeys 
rose, stood a silver salver. The top was crowned 
with a chased silver tea-kettle, surrounded by small 
pieces of plate, and the whole was adorned with 
gilt paper, w r reaths, and festoons of flowers. The 
milkmen and milkmaids solicited largess from their 
customers and friends as they went along. 

A month before Christmas the waits during the 
winter nights, in all weathers, and often by the 
light only of the moon or of the lanterns which 
they carried, went their rounds in most towns and 
villages. 

Plough Monday, the first Monday after Twelfth 
Day, was universally observed. The bullocks or 
u witches, " accompanied by their masters, bedizened 
in ribbons and finery, and carrying with them their 
ploughs, appeared at the residences of the wealthy 
neighbours, and demanded alms. If the demand was 
not complied with they turned up the gardens or 
fields, or a portion of them, with their ploughs, 
and worked all the havoc they dared. The money 
which they obtained was invariably spent on 
liquor. 

In most rural districts of England the old pagan 
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fireworship had lingered on long after the advent 
of a purer faith. Traces of it were still visible in 
the annual celebrations of the eve of St. John's 
Day; and Old Midsummer Day, July 4th, which 
in heathen times had been observed as the festi- 
val of the Summer Solstice, was still celebrated in 
the secluded dales of Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Northumberland, where fires were kindled on 
all accessible elevations, companies of men and 
women dancing round them and skipping through 
the dying embers. At Penzance where the festival 
w r as still celebrated by bonfires so late as 1811, 
the townsfolk discharged fireworks and ran through 
the streets with pieces of fire suspended from sticks. 

" Curling Sunday," the second Sunday before Easter, 
was a great day amongst the peasantry in the North 
of England. At Easter in many places the custom 
of u lifting" the w r omen by men and the men by 
women in commemoration of the Resurrection still 
survived. In the secluded district of Wensleydale, in 
Yorkshire, the sword-dance was universal, and 
palms were invariably gathered by the villagers 
for Palm Sunday. In Northamptonshire, the spinsters 
and the knitters still chanted their lace songs as 
they sat in the sun at their open doors. In 
Wiltshire the mummers still went from house to 
house at Christmas, enacting in grotesque costume 
a drama founded on the legend of St. George. 

On many a village green the May-pole still 
occupied its ancient position, and the sylvan honours 
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of the Queen of the May and the dance were per- 
formed around it. The curfew bell still bade the hind 
leave his work for the day, among the hanging 
gardens of Kent, among the quiet downs of Sussex, 
the meadows of Hampshire, and the rich alluvial 
plains of the Lincolnshire sea-board. 

In Yorkshire the festival of Bishop Blaize, the 
traditional inventor of wool-combing, was cele- 
brated with suitable honours every seven years. 
On Shrove Tuesday, " the pan-cake bell" was rung 
at noon in many country villages, and "flour" or 
" pan-cake" money was distributed among the poor 
to enable them to turn the cake in the pan. Mid- 
Lent Sunday was observed as "Mothering Sunday," 
children going home to their parents on that day. 
Holy Thursday, or Ascension Day, witnessed the 
* beating" of the parochial boundaries by a gang of 
villagers, headed by the beadle or the parish clerk. 
The harvest-home was celebrated with a supper 
and its accompaniments of old songs and proverbs, 
and both the ecclesiastical year and the year of 
popular rural customs concluded with St. Andrew's 
Day, when the lacemakers desisted from work and 
devoted themselves to feasting and merry-making. 

FAIRS. 

In almost all the counties of England fairs were 
largely attended, and some of them obtained much 
more than a mere local celebrity. Such was the 
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case with Boughton Green Fair in Northamptonshire, 
at which "the neighbouring families of distinction 
breakfasted in the tea-booth and mingled in the 
rustic holiday" ; with Brough Hill Cattle Fair in 
Westmoreland, described in the preceding century by 
Gray ; with the great annual Sheep Fair at Findon, 
in Sussex; with the Goose Fair at Nottingham; 
with Askrigg and Lee Fairs in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire; and with Weyhill Fair, in Surrey, noted 
for three principal commodities, its sheep, its hops, 
and its cheese. 

Every market-town in Cumberland had its annual 
fair which annually attracted a great concourse of 
people, Carlisle and Rossley fairs being, perhaps, the 
most renowned. 

Servants were still hired at Michaelmas in each 
year, at what were known as "stattee," a cor- 
ruption of the word statute, or u mop * fairs, which 
were held in particular villages and the chief market- 
towns. They were chosen on the spot and no 
testimonials of characters were either given or 
required. The local gentry usually attended to 
meet the applicants for service, who were gaily 
attired and wore in their hats the emblems of 
their particular calling. Thus the ploughboys wore 
a whipcord; the shepherds locks of wool, and the 
milk-boys tufts of cow hair. Masters and mistresses 
walked round the booths inspecting the candidates, 
and generally concluded the hiring by noon, when 
the church bells rang. Such persons as were hired, 
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were presented by their employers with a small 
sum of money, which the recipients spent at the 
booths either in dissipation or in the purchase of 
clothes and useful articles. A fortnight later, a 
second or supplementary * stattee " or " mop " fair 
was held in the same localities for the convenience 
of masters and servants who had in the interval 
failed to suit each other and equally desired a 
change. 

RURAL AMUSEMENTS. 

In Devonshire, so late as 1816, the reaping and 
harvesting of the wheat was attended with the 
ancient customs, At the close of each day's labour 
a small sheaf was bound up and set upon the top 
of one of the ridges of the field. The reapers then 
retired to a certain distance, and each threw his 
reap-hook at the sheaf until one struck it down. 
After this achievement the field resounded with loud 
acclamations and yells prolonged for half an hour, 
when the company retired to the farm-house for 
supper. When the meal was ended the company 
was supplied with large potions of ale and porter, 
which enabled them to carouse until the morning 
broke. At the same house, or at that of a neigh- 
bouring farmer, a similar scene was renewed on the 
following morning, beginning between eight and nine 
o'clock. The series of festive gatherings terminated 
only with the season of the wheat harvest. 
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In the villages of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
newly-married couples were u trashed " or pelted 
with old shoes upon their return from the church 
on the wedding-day; a custom which was widely 
observed elsewhere. 

The "mazes," as in the Elizabethan age, was 
still a common form of rural amusement. A path 
was drawn on the sward of the village green and 
defined on each side by a narrow trench, a few 
inches in width. The competitors who entered the 
u mazes " were required to run through all its 
intricacies carefully, to avoid stepping across the 
trench, and to arrive at the central goal within a 
time specified by the judges. 

"Lowbelling," an uproarious method of public 
reproof adopted by the neighbours of a man and 
his wife who were accustomed to domestic strife; 
and a Riding the Skimmington, * a representation, 
in a drawn cart, of a wife beating her husband 
with a long basting ladle, before the doors of rural 
man and wife beaters, were not unusual in villages 
and hamlets remote from the great centres of com- 
munication. 

In Cheshire and in a certain district of Yorkshire 
known as Craven, Christmas plays were acted in the 
farm-houses and kitchens of the country mansions 
by a set of performers consisting chiefly of cottagers 
and husbandmen dressed in character, who were 
rewarded for their pains with money, liquor, or 
apples. 
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GRETNA GREEN WEDDINGS. 

After the practice of celebrating clandestine 
marriages had been suppressed in London in 1754, 
it was taken up as a lucrative profession in the 
North of England ; and Gretna Green, in the county 
of Dumfries, near the mouth of the river Esk, was 
still the resort of all couples to whose union the 
prudence of parents and guardians constituted an 
obstacle. As late as 1811 the Gretna Green parson 
was a fisherman named Joseph Parsley, and he was 
succeeded by his groom, Robert Elliott, who between 
that date and 1820 married as many as eight 
hundred couples of all grades of life. In connection 
with this part of our subject it may be mentioned 
that the degrading spectacle of a man selling his 
wife to another was one by no means infrequent 
in London and the provinces during the early days 
of the century. 

FUNERALS. 

In regard to the provincial funerals of this age 
it should be noticed that hearses and mourning 
carriages were seldom used by the wealthy, unless 
it happened that the deceased person was to be 
carried a long distance for interment. 

In the Yorkshire district known as Cleveland, 
at the funerals of the rich, it was customary to 
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hand Savoy biscuits and u burnt wine* to the com- 
pany, the latter in a silver flagon from which all 
were expected in succession to drink. The cordial 
so presented was a heated preparation of port wine, 
flavoured with spices and sugar. The passing bell 
was tolled at all hours of the night, and the 
neighbours at the bidding of the parish clerk at- 
tended in a body to pay the last tribute of respect 
to the deceased. Hearses were seldom seen. The 
coffin was borne by hand, with linen towels passed 
beneath it. Each mourner carried a sprig of 
rosemary which was thrown into the grave at the ter- 
mination of the ceremony. An elevated garland 
was borne before the corpse of unmarried women. 

In Herefordshire as late as 1819 funerals were 
attended by neighbours without invitation, from a 
friendly regard to the deceased person, and the 
corpse was often accompanied to the grave with 
psalmody. Every person present was invited to 
see the corpse before the coffin was closed, and 
in general, the invitation was accepted. The rela- 
tives knelt by the corpse and leant upon the coffin 
while the service was read in the church, and at 
the words * earth to earth * they stooped over the 
grave and often wept aloud. The grave for some 
time afterwards was dressed with flowers, but was 
not turfed until the following spring. 

Funerals in all parts of the country often took 
place at night by torch-light, an instance occurring 
at Launceston in Cornwall so late as 1816. 
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In a small village, called Harlsey, in Yorkshire, 
several quaint old customs were retained. On 
entering the parish church the rustics bowed to 
the table, and if they were late, to the minister 
as he stood in his place. As soon as the death 
of a parishioner took place the fact was notified 
by the tolling of the passing bell, no matter the 
hour of the night or the day. At funerals the 
coffin was borne through the village to the churchyard 
by six or eight bearers of the same age and sex 
as the deceased. Young maidens attired in white 
bore their deceased friend to the grave. Boys 
carried their playmate or companion thither. Young 
married women were borne by matrons; and men, 
old or young, were borne by men. 

All over Yorkshire what were locally termed the 
* arvills" or funeral merry-makings, held at the 
local taverns, and announced to the mourners by 
the sexton at the graveside, were still retained. 
At the funeral of the vicar of Haworth, in 1819, as 
many as eighty persons were bidden to the "arvill," 
the cost, four shillings and sixpence per head, being 
defrayed by the relatives of the deceased clergyman. 

Other local festivals, such as Coke of Holkham's 
sheep shearing on his estate at Holkham, in Norfolk, 
were still retained. u The term 'sheep shearing/ * 
says one who was present at the celebration of 
1819, u conveys, by itself, but a limited idea of 
what is witnessed at Holkham. The operations 
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embrace everything connected with agriculture in 
the broadest sense; such as inspection of all the 
farms which make up the Holkham estate, with the 
modes of tillage practised on each for all varieties 
of crops; an exhibition of cattle, with the modes 
of feeding and keeping them; ploughing matches; 
haymaking; a display of agricultural implements, 
and modes of using them; the visiting of various 
outbuildings, stables and so on, best adapted to 
good farming; and the rearing and care of horses 
and stock. Sheep shearing there was, indeed, but 
it was only one item in this full round of practi- 
cal agriculture. The whole lasted three days, 
occupying the morning of each, until dinner time, 
at about* five o'clock. The shearing of sheep was 
the closing operation of the third day." 
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THE PENAL CODE. 

Little material diminution of the barbarities and 
atrocities which disgraced the Penal Code was 
effected during this period. The criminal statutes 
of the eighteenth century not only continued in 
full force, but were augmented by successive 
measures of legislation, so that Sir Samuel Romilly, 
writing in October, 1807, was able to say with 
perfect . truth that while all the necessaries of life 
had gradually, for many years, been becoming dearer, 
the life of man in the contemplation of the Legis- 
lature, had been growing cheaper and of less account. 
There were not half a dozen legislators at this 
period who would have had the courage to propose 
sundry changes in the criminal code, or to suggest 
the mitigation of its ferocity by the repeal of 
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obsolete statutes. To steal privately goods of the 
value of five shillings from a shop; to steal in a 
dwelling-house to the amount of forty shillings; to 
steal from boats on navigable rivers; to pass a 
forged one-pound bank note, were offences punish- 
able with death. 

In May, 1810, even a measure of repeal which 
was introduced by Romilly encountered the strenuous 
opposition of the Ministry. The wisdom of previous 
ages was plentifully belauded, and some legislators, 
particularly Windham, a man possessed of a strangely 
paradoxical turn of mind, went to the length of 
saying that Paley having pronounced in favour 
of the retention of capital punishment, it was a 
great national object to maintain his reputation. 
By arguments such as these, which were in reality 
no arguments at all, the bill was rejected by a 
majority of thirty-one to eleven, seven lords spiritual, 
in the Upper Chamber, including the Primate, voting 
against it. 

In 1811, however, Sir Samuel Romilly had the 
satisfaction of seeing his bill for withdrawing theft 
from bleaching grounds from the list of capital 
crimes pass both Houses, and another bill regulating 
the punishment of soldiers and sailors who were 
caught begging met with similar success in 1812. 
No success, however, attended the bill which he 
introduced in February 1813, 1816, and 1818, for 
the abolition of capital punishment for a theft of 
five shillings in a shop. 
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Happily in March, 1819, Sir James Mackintosh 
succeeded in carrying a motion in the House of 
Commons for a revision of the Penal Code by a 
majority of nineteen, and in 1820, he was instru- 
mental in altering the statute, to the extent of 
making it a capital offence to steal from a shop, 
except to the value of ;£l5. 

The most puerile arguments were used by those 
who supported the merciless vigour of the Penal 
Code. If, it was said, the human mind were not 
restrained by drastic measures, or if those drastic 
measures were ever in the least degree relaxed, 
the most optimistic patriot would have to despair 
of his country's future, for men intoxicated with 
their freedom, would spurn aside their liberty, rush 
on to lawlessness, and gratify every passion with 
perfect impunity. 

BLOOD MONEY. 

The practice of rewarding constables on the 
conviction of notorious felons originated a detestable 
system of espionage. In 1817 eight persons, including 
a Bow Street runner, were condemned on charges 
of seducing people into criminal offences for the 
purpose of obtaining the parliamentary reward on 
their conviction. Three years later James Piatt, 
one of the Manchester constables, acknowledged that 
he had been accustomed to entice men into uttering 
forged notes in order to procure their conviction, 
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and that by this means he had brought at least one 
man to the gallows. 

It was a common practice carefully to watch the 
careers of young pickpockets in order that they 
might be ultimately detected in committing crimes 
of a graver nature and thus be made instrumental 
in putting money into the pockets of the informers. 
The value of * blood money" was forty pounds, a 
sum which, although it was supposed was paid 
without deduction, never found its way into the 
informer's hands entirely, since it had to pass through 
those of several intermediate persons, among others 
the under-sheriff, and the clerk to the recorder 
of London, who each demanded fees. 

Until the year 1818 Tyburn tickets were still 
granted under a statute of William III. to such persons 
as had assisted in the apprehension and conviction 
of criminals. These certificates were transferable 
only once, were granted by the judges who had tried 
the case, and exempted the holders of them from 
executing all parish and ward offices in the district 
where the felony or felonies had been committed. 

MENDICITY. 

The suppression of mendicity was attempted in 
some parishes by a reward of ten shillings, which 
was paid on conviction to the constable. A man 
who presented himself at the police office for the 
purpose of obtaining a magistrate's pass, which the 
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State in its wisdom had decreed should be held by 
every vagrant in proceeding from one parish to 
another, was generally withheld by the constable 
who pressed upon his acceptance a penny or 
twopence. This sum was gladly accepted by the 
vagrant, who by so doing rendered himself liable 
to seven days' imprisonment for beggary. Nor was 
the constable slow in dragging him before the 
magistrate, and obtaining his conviction, for which 
he then claimed and received the legal reward. 
This trick was often practised by the constables 
two or three times on the same person, the legal 
reward being obtained in each case. 

Verdicts turned upon technicalities of the most 
trivial character. In the then state of the law, no 
person could be indicted in one county for an 
offence which he had committed in another. At 
Ely, in 1813, a certain poacher murdered a com- 
panion and buried his body in a small grove of 
trees near his dwelling. Though the guilt of the 
man was clearly proved, he nearly escaped owing 
to the technical plea, that the boundary of the 
county ran through the grove where the murdered 
man had been buried. 

Circumstantial evidence was then admitted as 
decisive in courts of law, and strikingly was the 
danger of it illustrated in the memorable case of 
Eliza Fenning, a domestic servant, who was executed 
before Newgate in the month of July, 1815, for 
poisoning the family with whom she had lived, by 
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means of some pastry which she had made. The 
evidence, which was of the most conflicting nature, 
afforded the subject for an extraordinary amount of 
discussion both in public and in private. The 
unfortunate girl strongly protested her innocence to 
the very last, and not a few eminent civilians 
continued to maintain that she fell a victim to the 
law of circumstantial evidence. 

Lord Eldon, a typical judge of this era, was ever 
ready to defend the retention of hanging as the 
panacea for lesser crimes. It enabled the judges, 
he was accustomed to say, to banish from society 
hardened offenders, or those whom they relegated 
to that category. It is, therefore, not surprising 
to find that this callous wretch on one occasion 
passed sentence of death on one man who had been 
found guilty by a jury, of stealing a horse valued 
at seven shillings and sixpence, which he had sold 
to a horse-butcher for that sum. The total absence 
of the true judicial attitude towards such offenders 
will be patent from the fact that this monstrous 
sentence would, in all probability, have been com- 
muted, had not Lord Eldon been apprised that 
skeleton keys of every turn-pike gate around London 
had been found on the person of the prisoner. 

EXECUTIONS. 

Both in London and the provinces there was 
always work for the executioner. After the spring 
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assizes of 1801 three persons were executed at 
Bristol, six at Gloucester, and nine at Taunton. 
In Norfolk criminals were borne in open carts through 
the towns and villages to the gallows, followed by 
hooting and yelling crowds. While in prison pre- 
vious to execution, they were exhibited as sights, 
two shillings being charged for a glimpse of a 
condemned felon, and one shilling for a glimpse of 
a convict of the second or third grade. 

Sir James Mackintosh declared in the House of 
Commons, in the course of a speech of great power, 
that there were no less than two hundred felonies 
punishable with death. In 1805 sixty-eight persons 
were executed in England. In 1815 the number 
was fifty-seven. In 1819 the total number of 
executions was one hundred and eight. "John 
Bull, " wrote William Hazlitt, u boasts of the excel- 
lence of the laws, and the goodness of his disposition ; 
and yet there are more people hanged in England 
than in all Europe besides." 

In 1820 Thistle wood and the Cato Street con- 
spirators were hanged at Newgate, and a thrill of 
horror ran through the assembled crowd as in 
obedience to the statute of treason the executioner 
proceeded to draw and quarter the corpses when 
they were taken down from the gallows. Only 
three years previously a similar revolting scene had 
been witnessed at Derby for a similar offence. 

Frequently as many as eight or ten criminals 
were executed publicly in London in a day, the 
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public looking on as it did at a prize fight. So 
familiar did the scene become by repetition that it 
scarcely ever excited emotion. 

u The scenes, * says Lord Hatherley, speaking of 
the Old Bailey, " were sometimes most painful ; 
and the chaplain or ordinary, whose conversation I 
sometimes overheard when dining at the Old Bailey, 
but too nearly resembled him who is depicted in 
Jonathan Wild. On one occasion I heard a poor 
young fellow of seventeen tried for forgery, who 
was afterwards executed with five other criminals, 
not one of whom had committed any crime attended 
with violence, and not one of whom had attained 
the age of twenty-four." 

The executions were performed in public, and 
thousands of spectators assembled to see the 
process. Ridout, writing from London on the 23rd 
of August, 1811, says, " Three men were hung at 
Newgate yesterday morning ; every day two or three 
robbers are taken up/ 

Prisoners heavily manacled were conducted through 
the streets in gangs to the place of trial in order 
to impress upon all beholders the offended majesty 
of laws which visited the most trivial offences with 
the most inordinate punishments. 

One who well recollected this bloodthirsty epoch 
distinctly remembered passing the Old Bailey in 1816, 
and seeing six men and one woman pendent from a 
high gallows outside Newgate. No pity was shown 
even for women. In 1818, a young woman, named 
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Mary Jones, a native of Cornwall, was bereaved 
of her husband by the press-gang. With her infant 
child in her arms the grief-stricken woman started 
for London in pursuit of him, but was disappointed 
in her search. For some days she wandered about 
the streets of London in a starving condition. 
While passing a clothier's shop on Ludgate Hill, 
she stole in sheer desperation a piece of cotton 
cloth valued at only eight shillings. She was 
detected, pursued, caught, and prosecuted. At her 
trial she was found guilty, though the jury strongly 
recommended her to mercy. Despite this, the inhu- 
man wretch of a judge passed sentence of death, 
and the hapless creature was executed at Newgate? 
her infant being taken from her breast at the foot 
of the scaffold. Assuredly it was with hearts 
oftentimes burning within them that Romilly and 
his noble band of humane associates, in the insuperable 
task of penal reform, pursued their merciful labours 
in the teeth of the most determined opposition. 

Provincial executions were conducted with even 
less regard to decency than those of the capital. 
The comrades of the condemned person urged him 
to get drunk, and so brave his fate. All the way 
to the gallows the mob surged around the open 
cart, cheering or execrating its occupant. At times 
the mob took the law into its own hands, and 
endeavoured to rescue the criminal. If this was 
not attempted, the cavalcade on reaching the gallows 
was hissed, hustled, and assailed with a shower of 
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death-dealing missiles, and the hangman put an end 
to his victim's life only at the peril of his own. 
The executioner having done his work stripped the 
body of the clothes and carried them off, sometimes 
leaving the two factions of the mob to fight for 
the body, one faction desiring to get hold of it for 
burial, the other faction desiring to get hold of it 
to sell to the anatomist. Occasionally it became the 
property of neither, and lay exposed on the ground 
beneath the gallows until decomposition set in and 
the air in its vicinity was poisoned by the offensive 
effluvia it emitted. 

Accustomed to such shocking scenes, enacted with 
the utmost pertinacity before their very eyes and 
in the name of law, it is not surprising that the 
rural population were characterized by a ferocious 
and vindictive spirit, or that their general indecorous 
behaviour towards each other, their coarse treatment 
of women and strangers, their barbarous and inhu- 
man attitude towards dumb animals, were all inten- 
sified by the manner in which crimes were legally 
requited. 

HANGING IN CHAINS. 

It was part of the aim of the sanguinary statutes 
of England at this period to sport with the bodies 
of criminals after the breath had departed, and to 
this cause we must refer the practice of hanging in 
chains. The friends of a malefactor could obtain 
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possession of his body only when he had not com- 
mitted murder. The practice was to hang the 
criminal, on whom such a sentence had been passed, 
in the usual way ; next to cut down the body, daub 
the parts exposed with tar, and wrap it in a dress 
of stout canvas well saturated with pitch. Around 
the legs, body, and arms a light frame constructed 
of hoop iron was then fitted in order that the remains 
might be preserved as long as possible. At the top 
of the framework was an iron hoop which went 
over the head. To this hoop was secured a chain 
by which the corpse was finally suspended from a 
tall gibbet constructed of oak, and thickly studded 
with tenterhooks as a precaution against its removal. 

Gibbets, with the iron framework from which 
the corpse had entirely fallen away, were conspicuous 
objects on elevated spots on the coach roads until 
1820. One of these hideous spectacles was visible 
as late as 1816 on a point formed by a bend of 
the Thames just below Greenwich. 

At the beginning of the century gibbeted highway- 
men, an example to all, a pattern to none, were 
still visible on Hounslow Heath. Marryat, judging 
from an incident which occurs in his novel a Japhet 
in Search of a Father," had probably in his youth 
seen the gibbeted corpse of Jerry Abershaw on 
Putney Heath. "In 1814/ says one who was 
then a boy, u as I was riding from school, the man 
who accompanied me proposed to show me something 
curious. Between the two roads near a clump of 
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trees was a gibbet, on which two bodies hung in 
chains. The chains rattled, the iron plate scarcely 
held the gibbet together; the rags of the highway- 
men displayed their horrible skeletons." 

On the banks of the Thames below Black wall 
and Long Eeach several gibbeted criminals dangled 
in chains for the edification of observant travellers, 
and among the inhabitants of the Isle of Dogs as 
late as 1820, were three murderers hanging from 
a gibbet. For years in isolated spots or at cross 
roads the bodies of malefactors swung on their 
gibbets until their clothes were fluttering rags and 
their bones had been bleached by the sun. As they 
swung to and fro in the rusty chains which had 
once contained their bodies, the violence of the 
gale sometimes loosened their bones and detached 
them. 

As late as 1814 Lord Campbell was accustomed 
to pass the corpse of one of his former clients 
which dangled in chains near Stourbridge on the 
road to Worcester. One of the most curious 
features of the road books of the time was the 
frequency with which gallows and gibbets were 
mentioned as road-marks for the pedestrian. These 
ghastly posts long remained stationary. 

Gibbeting was practised at Derby for the last 
time in 1815, nor was the abolition of the practice 
finally decreed until 1834. Those who have ever 
scrutinized the plates illustrative of English scenery 
that accompany the letterpress of the earlier editions 
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of Bewick's works, descriptive of ornithology, 
taxidermy, and quadrupeds, cannot have failed to 
notice how frequently a gibbet is introduced into 
the scene, and the fact is worth noting since it 
shows how common an adornment the gibbet was, 
even of localities which lent themselves most 
favourahly to pictorial illustration. The bodies of 
all persons who had committed suicide, were buried 
according to law at midnight at the meeting of the 
four cross-roads. The corpse was invariably un- 
coffined, and the services of a minister of religion 
were dispensed with. 

THE PILLORY. 

Another barbarous mode of punishment constantly 
resorted to was exposure in the pillory. The 
pillory was an elevated wooden machine, sometimes 
capable of turning on a pivot, and having three 
apertures. In the first of these the head was 
inserted, and in the others the wrists. In this 
way for one hour, and often longer, on market 
days, for three consecutive days the offender, 
whether man or woman, was condemned to stand, 
receiving the gibes, jeers, and missiles of the 
bystanders, and often being maimed for life. "It 
was," says an eminent antiquary, "a punishment 
inflicted alike on men and women, and one which 
was indeed dreadful to undergo. The dishonest 
baker and the cheating ale wife, the seller of putrid 
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flesh and the night brawler, the forger of letters, 
free speaking men, free thinking politicians, free 
writing authors, and free acting publishers, were 
doomed to bear its infliction, and in many cases 
found it the stepping-stone from, perhaps, obscurity 
to heroism, being looked upon as saints and martyrs 
who had passed through a fiery ordeal, and had come 
out purified." 

In 1810, at the bottom of Norris Street, Hay- 
market, in London, six persons were placed in 
pillory on one and the same day. They were 
brought from Newgate to the Haymarket in an 
open cart, and pelted all the way. As soon 
as a convenient ring could be formed by the 
constables, a number of women, provided with 
baskets full of offensive projectiles, were admitted 
into the charmed circle and assailed the offenders 
at their leisure. 

Miss Berry witnessed a pillory scene in the 
following year, and made an entry relating to the 
circumstance in her " Journal. " "A man standing 
in the pillory in Oxford Street, at the end of our 
street, completely knocked me up, never having 
seen the operation before. I looked out of the 
window for the instant that the wretched man was 
putting in, and for one instant afterwards, when 
he was assailed by such a shower of every sort 
of mud, filth, and horrors, as to give every part 
of him and the machine one and the same hideous 
composition. The horror of seeing a wretched, 
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degraded being, already exposed to the scorn and 
contempt of the multitude, thus treated by beings 
like himself; and to see the human forms thus 
vilified, and human creatures— and those mostly 
women — thus treating it, seized on my irritated nerves 
in such a manner as almost to give me what in 
my life I had never had before — an hysterical af- 
fection between crying and screaming. We both 
fled from the window, and took refuge in my back 
room, to hear as little as we could from the noise 
of the crowd. It was over, thank Heaven, at one 
o'clock, and nothing should ever bribe me to see 
such a sight again/ 

In 1812 Daniel Eaton, the aged publisher of 
Thomas Paine's book, " The Age of Reason," was 
condemned by Sir Vicary Gibbs, a vindictive judge, 
to stand in the pillory. But the populace took his 
part. Crabb Robinson, who was present, thus 
describes the scene: — "May 26th. Walked to the 
Old Bailey to see D. J. Eaton in the pillory. As 

I expected, his punishment of shame was his glory 

As he turned round the scaffold he was huzza' d, 
and he himself was laughing and talking, and hardly 
seemed to feel the irksomeness of his position. His 
trial was sold on the spot." 

In 1813 the celebrated actor, Charles Mayne 
Young, was taken to see a man pilloried in the 
Haymarket. "He was placed," he says, "on the 
parapet above a small house, just above Charles Street, 
and exposed to the merciless peltings of a truculent 
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mob. At the time I felt shocked to think of so 
much power being placed into their hands to wound 
and bruise a fellow-creature in cold blood." 

The use of the pillory except as a punishment 
for perjury was prohibited in 1815, but it was not 
finally abolished until the accession of the present 
sovereign. It was last used at Nottingham in April, 
1808, and at Brighton in 1811. 

THE STOCKS. 

Few villages in England were without the stocks. 
Either on the village green, or by the wall of the 
churchyard, or adjoining the market cross the stocks 
were placed. So obsolete a form of punishment 
calls for some detailed description. " Sometimes, * 
says Hall, u they were formed by two upright posts, 
a few feet apart, with a running slot up each. 
Two transverse beams, the lower one fixed and the 
upper moving up and down in the slots, had each 
semi-circular holes cut, the one in the upper, the 
other in the lower edge, so that when placed together 
they would firmly enclose the legs of the culprit/ 

The chief occupants of the stocks were mischiev- 
ous boys, and the tipplers in ale-houses during 
divine service. They were last used at Yarmouth 
in 1816. 
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THE DUCKING STOOL. 



The ducking stool was used at Liverpool for 
female prisoners so late as 1813. At Leominster 
so late as 1809 a woman was seated in the town 
ducking stool and lowered into the water by order 
of the magistrate, and eight years later another 
woman was wheeled round the town seated on 
the stool, and she also would have been ducked 
had not the water been too low to admit of her 
complete immersion. 

THE WHIPPING POST. 

Vagrants and pilferers were in some places 
thrashed at the whipping post, which was generally 
fixed in the ground by means of iron rings secured 
with hinges, and leaving sufficient room for the 
arms and legs to pass between the iron and the 
post. The offenders having been locked in, the 
whipping began, the village resounding with the 
cries and yells of the victim. At Winchcombe, a 
small village in Gloucestershire, in 1800 no fewer 
than six women were stripped to the waist and flogged 
till the blood ran down their backs, for hedge- 
pulling, under the Acts of Parliament of the years 
1766 and 1768 respectively. Whipping at the cart's 
tail, from one spot to another and back again, was. 
a common practice in Bristol so late as 1819. 
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LONDON PRISONS. 



The state of the London and provincial prisons 
during this period beggars description. In January, 
1811, M. Simond inspected Newgate. u We went, " 
he wrote, "to the felons under sentence of death. 
They were playing fives against the wall of a 
narrow court ; their irons fastened on one leg only, 
from the knee to the ankle, over a sort of cushion, 
and so arranged as to make no noise, and to be 
no impediment at all to their motions; in fact a 
mere matter of form— and so is also, in a great, 
degree, the sentence of death itself. Not one of 
these people appeared to believe it serious. One 
of them, whose companions were lately executed 
for forgery, had been reprieved the day before, 
having turned evidence, and they were all playing 
with great briskness and glee .... The transporta- 
tion ladies, crowded in a small court, were much 
more disorderly than the men. They threatened 
and wrangled among themselves, singing, vocifer- 
ating, and, as much as the narrow space allowed, 
moving about in all sorts of dresses,— one of them 
in man's clothes. They are not in irons like the 
men. In a more spacious court, separated from 
these women by a high wall, were state prisoners, 
as my guide called them, playing fives, the favourite 
pastime of Newgate/ 

A year later Mrs. Elizabeth Fry paid her first 
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visit to Newgate. Her object was personally to 
inspect the condition of the women, with the view 
of relieving their bitter necessities, occasioned by the 
severity of the weather. To her infinite astonish- 
ment she found that their conditions of existence were 
comparable only to those of the infernal regions. The 
prison was one vortex of corruption. Four rooms, 
comprising about one hundred and ninety superficial 
yards, accommodated nearly three hundred women 
and their children. Those who had been tried, and 
those who were awaiting their trial, misdemeanants 
and the most hardened felons, unclassified, un- 
employed, and unsuperintended, save by a man and 
his son, who were present by night and day, herded 
together in one vast mass. Rags and dirt met the 
eye on every side. Adequate clothing and bedding 
were absent. Sewing, cooking, and washing were 
all done in common. A liquor shop existed within 
the walls, and there, by means of the proceeds 
of their ceaseless importunity, the wretched prisoners 
purchased spirits which they openly drank. Drunken 
wretches on all hands met the eye. Oaths and ribald 
language assailed the ear in all directions. Military 
sentinels were posted on the leads of the prison. Even 
the governor hesitated to walk among his prisoners 
from fear of open violence. 

Although Mrs. Fry lost no time in giving pub- 
licity to the gigantic evils which existed in New- 
gate, it was long before any regard was paid to 
them. A lady who visited the prison in 1817 
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described her feelings subsequently to Sir Thomas 
Fowler Buxton: "The railing," she said, u was 
crowded with half-naked women, struggling together 
for the front situations, with the most boisterous 
violence, and begging with the utmost vociferation. 
She felt as if she were going into a den of wild 
beasts, and she well recollects quite shuddering 
when the door closed upon her, and she was locked 
in with such a horde of novel and desperate com- 
panions. * Mrs. Fry and some other ladies like-minded 
endeavoured, with the assistance of the governor, 
to mitigate some of the worst horrors of Newgate. 
They started a school, and strove to introduce 
industry and order. But it was long before any 
results were perceptible. "It was in our visits to 
the school, " she said, * where some of us attended 
almost every day, that we were witnesses to the 
dreadful proceedings that went forward on the 
female side of the prison ; the beggary, swearing, 
gaming, fighting, singing, dancing, dressing-up in 
men's clothes; scenes too bad to be described, so 
that we did not think it suitable to admit young 
persons with us." 

The female side was in a condition which no 
language can describe. Nearly three hundred women 
who had been sent there for various crimes, some 
untried and some under sentence of death, were 
crowded together with their children. Here they 
cooked, washed, ate, and slept. The only sleeping 
accommodation which was provided was the floor, 
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and on this they lay in a half-naked condition, 
without so much as a mat for bedding. Spirits were 
openly drunk and the prison resounded with the 
most terrible imprecations. On one occasion a casual 
visitor to the prison in 1813 saw two women in 
the act of stripping a dead child, for the purpose 
of clothing a living one. 

debtors. 

The Borough Compter so late as 1818 was a sink 
of pollution and iniquity. Many of the cells in 
Tothill Fields gaol were underground. The debtors 
were entitled to no provision, not even to a loaf of 
bread. Although a man was often sent there for 
twenty days, for a debt of thirty pence, he was 
not entitled to an ounce of bread. Though he could 
not pay half a crown to prevent his imprisonment, 
it was yet expected that he could provide subsistence 
for twenty days. It was, however, within the Fleet 
and the King's Bench prisons that the iniquities of 
this system appeared at their worst. It should 
be explained that there were several preliminary 
stages through which a debtor was required to 
pass before he became an inmate of either of these 
prisons. At the outset he was served with a copy 
of a writ, and until this was returned he could 
secure his liberty by giving bail to the sheriff. 
All writs were required to be returned in term 
time. If a debtor was served with a writ after 
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Trinity term he could reckon on his freedom until 
Michaelmas term. The roguish debtor could thus 
set his creditors at defiance and dispose of his 
goods. When the writ was returned he was at 
liberty either to proceed to gaol or to remain a 
free man until his cause was tried, and so execute 
all the plans he had projected for defeating his 
creditors. Inability to obtain bail was followed by com- 
mittal to prison, from which he was released only 
by discharging his debts or by securing bail through 
the good offices of his friends. 

In these circumstances the debtors' prisons were 
full of unfortunate persons, either the victims of 
creditors whose claims were invalid in principle, or 
the victims of those who desired to gratify private 
malice, for which the old law of imprisonment for 
debt afforded boundless opportunities to all who 
were acquainted with its intricacies. 

The Fleet Prison was situated in Fleet Street, 
London. One of its walls abutted on Farringdon 
Street, and there at a small, iron-grated window 
sat a prisoner in charge of an iron box. u Pity 
the poor debtors, having no allowance," was the 
dismal cry which escaped his lips from morning 
till night. Sometimes it was heeded, more often 
it was not. Inside the prison all was injustice and 
abomination. Such prisoners as were not utterly 
destitute of money could procure the society of one 
or more members of their families; purchase better 
food, hire a private room, entertain their friends, 
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and make merry with them. The keepers of the 
Fleet Prison, in common with those of every other 
prison, were men who were adapted by nature for 
the position which they filled : a class of men who 
were steeped in villainy, conversant with all the 
tricks and subterfuges of the law, and merciless in 
their attitude towards the weak and defenceless. 
The mass of misery, evil, and oppression which 
lay at their door is not at this distance of time to 
be gauged. 

Yet it must be confessed that, notwithstanding 
all this, one phase of life in the Fleet Prison was 
characterized by a grim irony. The chief magistrate 
of the prisoners was elected from them, and the 
election was a time of hilarity. An eye-witness 
of the election ceremony relates that he saw several 
candidates, all of whom made speeches in succession. 
At the close of the speeches, one of the candidates 
was elected by a show of hands and carried on 
men's shoulders round the prison amid loud accla- 
mations. u In the evening," he says, "we dined 
with the hero of the day and a small party in 
his own apartment, when I learnt that he was a 
captain in the navy, with a large fortune. Be- 
lieving his creditors imposed upon him he preferred 
going to prison to paying their unjust demands, and 
his resources being ample he lived even extravagantly, 
and gave frequent drinking-bouts in evening parties, 

which was the chief cause of his popularity 

We left the party at eight o'clock, when the prison 
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doors were closed for the night, and they were 
even then so deep in their cups as to render it 
probable that all would be under the table before 
the morning/ 

THE KING'S BENCH. 

Nor was this characteristic only of the Fleet. 
The state of affairs was no better at the King's 
Bench prison, which was situated in St. George's 
Fields, Southwark, but had nothing in its external 
aspect which betokened a prison. It resembled a 
number of houses surrounded by a high wall; and 
such prisoners as were artisans were allowed to 
exercise their craft. Tailors and shoemakers thus 
worked, not only for their fellow-debtors and for 
customers outside the walls, but enjoyed the presence 
of their families, whose designation was that of free 
persons. Wealthy debtors were lodged in suitable 
apartments, richly furnished, to which they often 
invited their fellow-prisoners for entertainments, as 
they had formerly in their own private houses, and 
sat down to cards as if in a palace. Balls and concerts 
were frequently given, and even the freemasons 
had a lodge within the walls. A coffee-house, a 
tavern, a garden, and a tennis ground were among 
the available aids to the banishment of care and 
anxiety. From certain taverns in the neighbourhood 
of the prison and innumerable shops which were 
opened within the prison itself, prisoners experienced 
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no difficulty in obtaining ample supplies of such 
refreshments as they needed. The recurrence of 
the national festivals was celebrated by an exhibition 
of athletic sports, to which the outside public were 
admitted. 

The Marshal of the prison, whose duty it was to 
preserve peace and order among the thousand 
prisoners, was non-resident, though his official 
residence was a house in the courtyard within the 
outward boundary of the prison. At irregular inter- 
vals he made a tour of inspection as a mere matter 
of form. Tyrannical as was the discipline of the 
prison in theory, it was lax, capricious, and undefined 
in practice. Such regulations as there were, were 
allowed to fall into abeyance. Irregularity and 
disorder prevailed. Though spirits were forbidden, 
large quantities of them were smuggled through 
the gateway with the connivance of the gatekeepers. 
From the hour that the gates opened in the morning 
until the hour that they closed in the evening, the 
prisoners were visited by a succession of callers, 
idlers, and dissolute persons of both sexes. Night 
invariably closed over a scene of debauchery and 
bacchanalian festivity. The Marshal of the King's 
Bench prison was held responsible to the creditors 
if any "Ruler" succeeded in effecting his escape, 
or was not to be found after twenty-four hours' 
notice. Cases of this kind seldom arose, since the 
u Eulers " by merely reporting themselves to the 
Marshal, or his deputy, and their creditors, could 
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at all times count on absence for a day and a night, 
to take a change of air and enjoy the society of 
their friends. 

Hall was told by Theodore Hook of a man who 
though confined to the Eules of the King's Bench 
prison, made a voyage to India and back again, 
before his absence was discovered. In the meantime 
he had succeeded in settling his affairs, and returned 
home only to take a last farewell of the a temple 
of idleness, debauchery, and vice," in which he had 
so long been immured. Those who have ever 
gazed upon the original, or upon copies, of Haydon's 
famous picture, entitled " The Mock Election," have 
acquainted themselves with the ceremony of chairing 
the members with which the inmates of the King's 
Bench prison were painfully familiar. Haydon 
became an inmate of the prison eight years after 
the close of the period which we are considering, 
and accidentally witnessed from his window a 
ludicrous masquerade procession of the debased 
prisoners, which had long been an institution. 
On asking what it signified, he was told that it 
was a procession of the burgesses, headed by a 
mock Lord High Sheriff and Lord Mayor, proceeding 
in state to open the poll for the election of two 
members to protect their rights in the House of 
Commons. "Here," he wrote, u were baronets and 
bankers, merchants, soldiers, painters, poets, dandies 
of rank in silk and velvet, dandies of no rank in 
rags and tatters, folly, insanity, poverty, affliction, 
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all mingled in boisterous merriment, with a spiked 
wall, twenty feet high, above their heads." 

The u rules * of the King's Bench prison, which 
extended far beyond the prison walls, comprised all 
the adjacent streets and lanes, no inconsiderable 
portion of the borough of Southwark, and of the 
parish of Lambeth, the road from the Elephant and 
Castle Tavern to the Surrey Theatre, the Westminster 
Road, and a portion of the locality which is occupied 
by the road leading to Vauxhall Bridge. This re- 
gion was inhabited by numbers of debtors who 
paid heavy fees and had found persons to act as 
security, not for payment of their debts, but for 
their not taking flight, and had deposited security 
in the hands of the Marshal not to quit the 
boundaries. Their promises, however, were con- 
stantly broken, and the u rulers," as they were 
termed, frequently found their way to the watering- 
places and to places of questionable resort. If a debtor 
escaped, the Marshal was held answerable to the 
whole extent of his fortune, three thousand pounds. 

Within the prison there existed a house known as 
the State House. A wealthy debtor might secure 
one room in this establishment, and sometimes by a 
great stretch of favour two, from the officers. It 
was only, however, by sufferance that he was 
permitted the sole use of these rooms, and whenever 
the prison became more than usually full, his privacy 
was invaded by any number of persons that the 
keeper saw fit to thrust upon him. 
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No discretion was exercised in the admission of 
these " chums" as they were called. Drunkards, 
beggars, thieves, were all let loose into the society 
of peace-loving, inoffensive persons, whose only 
means of ridding themselves of such pests was by 
buying them off, for certain weekly sums. The 
consequence was that debtors supported debtors. 
The comparatively rich supported the absolutely 
indigent. During the day they idled about, and at 
night slept where they could, sometimes on the 
benches of the tavern, sometimes on the floor or on 
the seats of the prison chapel. If the debtor elected 
not to buy off his " chums, * he paid the penalty 
in untold disquietude and annoyance. 

COUNTRY PRISONS. 

Leaving the London prisons we pass to those of the 
Provinces, the condition of which was even worse. 

The gaol of Dover Castle in 1808 was damp and 
unhealthy. The putrid vegetables, the scourings, 
and the ashes of the prison were thrown into a 
court where they formed a huge mound. The rooms 
were destitute of grates, mops, pails, brooms, fire, 
and candles. The prisoners were forced to pay for 
the privilege of having their rooms washed, and as 
the custom of " garnish" was still retained, every 
prisoner on being admitted into his den, was com- 
pelled to pay eighteen pence to his fellow-prisoners 
for the privilege of their society. 
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The old Bridewell at Chelmsford, in Essex, was 
in so loathsome a condition that it was taken down 
in 1804. In all gaols prisoners suffered from the 
chilling blasts of the winter, from want of venti- 
lation, and from lack of sick-rooms and infirmaries; 
and in all gaols, debtors and felons, young and 
petty offenders were alike classed with the most 
hardened criminals. From end to end on the 
prison walls of England were written nothing but 
lamentations, and mourning and woe; and what 
moreover now appears so amazing was the com- 
placency with which, by all but a few, the system 
was surveyed. 

At St. Albans gaol, down to 1818, some of the 
rooms were on a level with the street, and were 
separated only by open bars through which any 
article could be handed in. It was discovered 
that in this way the prisoners generally got drunk, 
and in that state were brought up for their trial. 
Male and female prisoners slept at night in places 
separated only by an open railing with bars six 
inches apart, and were without fire, without chairs, 
and without employment. At Guildford it was the 
same. At Bristol in 1807 Neild found that a 
cat was kept in each room to prevent the rats, 
with which it swarmed, gnawing the feet of the 
prisoners while asleep. The gaol of Bristol, some 
of the flagrant abuses of which had been exposed 
two years previously, was in the most shocking 
state, and in 1818 was presented as a public 
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nuisance by the Grand Jury of the county. When I 

Thomas Fowell Buxton visited this gaol in March, I 

1818, he found that it contained as many as one i 

hundred and fifty prisoners. Sixty-three felons 
were discovered in a yard twenty feet long by 
twelve broad, no distinction being made between 
the accused and the convicted, the sick and the 
healthy. Of this number eleven were children 
hardly old enough to leave the nursery. "All 
charged or convicted of felony," we are told, * with- 
out distinction of age, were in heavy irons — almost 
all were in rags — almost all were filthy in the 
extreme — almost all exhibited the appearance of 
ill-health. The state of the prison — the desperation 
of the prisoners, broadly hinted in their conversa- 
tion, and plainly expressed in their conduct; — the 
uproar of oaths, complaints and obscenity — the 
indescribable stench; presented, together, a con- 
centration of the utmost misery with the utmost 
guilt — a scene of infernal passions and distress 
which few have sufficient imagination to picture." 

The infirmary of the prison was a vault, the 
floor of which was on a level with the river, and 
was entered by a descent of eighteen steps. 

The same baneful system prevailed in many 
other gaols of England which are described with 
less minuteness. At Kingston, the town-gaol was 
a public house, in the tap room of which the 
debtors were always to be found sitting in a group 
of casual customers. In another gaol three men 
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convicted of a capital crime were shut up in 
a dirty cell with a poor youth who had been 
committed for trial only for a common assault. 
In 1819 Lord Suffield gave it as his deliberate 
opinion after careful examination that the prison 
discipline and the state of the gaols in the county 
of Norfolk, *by the greatest possible degree of 
misery, produced the greatest possible degree of 
wickedness/ Among other discoveries which in- 
fluenced his lordship's opinion was one he had made 
at Norwich, of a lad aged only sixteen who had 
been kept twelve months in gaol before his trial, 
for an offence for which he was subsequently 
sentenced to three months' imprisonment. 

Lunatics were still very generally confined in the 
gaols, and it is doubtful whether if they had been 
confined in madhouses, they would have fared any 
better, for nothing is more certain than that all 
the madhouses were regarded from the outside with 
awe, and were shunned both night and day by 
reason of the cries and yells which proceeded from 
them. 

MADHOUSES. 

Madhouses were the scenes of the most revolting 
cruelty and oppression. Persons of unsound mind, 
when screened from public inspection, were treated 
worse than refractory animals. The hapless wretches 
who once entered their portals were practically 
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dead to the world they had left behind them, for 
their sufferings attracted little or no regard. To be 
stripped and manacled; to be laid on filthy straw 
in gloomy cells — to be whipped for every manifesta- 
tion of their distressing malady — to be fed on carrion 
and offal — to be denied light and air — such was 
the state of English lunatics in the early days of 
the century. 

Deaths in the asylums under suspicious circum- 
stances often occurred, friends being denied admittance. 
Many persons, victims of malice, found their way 
into such places, who were perfectly sane. De- 
signing guardians and executors found the madhouse 
a convenient means of getting rid of those who 
stood in the way of their nefarious designs. 

No tongue can tell, no pen can recite the 
iniquities of this system, before William Tuke the 
Quaker and Dr. Conolly unmasked its hideousness. 
Handcuffs, leglocks, mufflers, straps, scourges, strait- 
jackets, were freely used in every asylum. At 
the Bethlehem Hospital in Moorfields, London, the 
screams of the inmates under mechanical restraint 
struck the ears of the passers-by at frequent 
intervals all the day long, and caused its precincts 
to be shunned after dark. Few medical men had 
as yet directed special attention to the treatment of 
lunacy, and possibly the few who had, were actuated 
more by the love of gain than by any desire to 
render assistance to such sufferers from motives of 
pure philanthropy. 
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THE HULKS. 



Another mode of punishing crime was by confine- 
ment on the Hulks. This was a pestilent dungeon 
which floated on the Thames below Woolwich. 
In 1809 as many as six hundred men, all in double 
irons, were confined on the Hulks. Filth and 
vermin characterized the place. Each day the 
convicts were taken by boat to the bank and employed 
in gangs at the arsenal in various kinds of labour, 
under the superintendence of guards. At noon 
they were fed with food suitable only for pigs, 
and subsequently were taken back to work until 
the evening. Mustered by a roll-call at sundown, 
they were conveyed back to the Hulks, taken 
below, and secured for the night beneath the 
hatches. 

REFORMERS OF PRISONS. 

That the penal system of England fostered more 
evils than it aimed at suppressing was perceived 
only by a small section of persons, notably by Sir 
William Molesworth, Romilly, Bentham, John 
Bowring, Francis Place, George Grote, and the 
elder Mill, a band of thinkers who, though regarded 
as political visionaries by the rest of mankind, 
had nevertheless the courage boldly to smite the 
sophisms, the absurdities, and the iniquities of 
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English jurisprudence. Girt in by political abuses 
and philosophical errors they strung hard and strong 
at legal injustice, and combated with a magnificent 
energy the fallacies which lay at the root of the 
eulogies of the English Constitution. Much crudeness 
no doubt sometimes characterized their speculations, 
yet their intrepid logic, their burning hatred of 
wrong, their fearless contempt of the aiders and 
abetters of political superstitions, their clear, power- 
ful, original, and comprehensive intellects, admirably 
fitted them for the arena of controversy. Their 
attitude towards injustice had the strength of an 
all-consuming passion, and their keen eyes detected 
injustice in a hundred customs of Jife which had 
become consecrated by conventionality. Abuses 
which they combated have since been removed 
from the Statute Book by the very political parties 
from whom, when mooted first, they provoked the 
most determined opposition. Their breadth of intel- 
lectual vision enabled them to perceive as from 
the crest of some tall mountain the direction in 
which the age was drifting, and the nature of 
the currents by which its onward course was being 
impelled. 

By some these great men, great even in their 
very mistakes, were pitied and dismissed as 
undeserving of serious attention, by others they 
were viewed as a band of presumptuous TJzzas. 
Most of them lived long enough to find out by sad 
experience that mankind surrenders itself only 
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slowly, and never entirely, to the force of even 
the most inexorable logic. 

THE ANGLICAN CLERGY. 

From that lethargy to which she had succumbed 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
Church of England did not succeed in rousing herself 
throughout the period which we are considering. 
She manifested little apparent sign of vitality. She 
was passing through one of those nights which 
have been common to the Christian Church in almost 
every age and country, and though that night was 
far spent, the day had not yet begun to break. 
Her ordinances, her duties, her sentiments, her 
devotions, her clergy, were overshadowed by a cold 
and a heartless formalism. The few belated sur- 
vivors of the generation of divines by whom the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge had been 
founded, had long since passed away. Of the old 
High Anglican School few, if any, representatives 
survived. A. slothful episcopate, which owed its 
existence mainly to political motives or to family 
influence, presided over a careless and worldly 
clergy. The inequalities of the episcopal revenues, 
caused the bishops to be perpetually hungering after 
translation. A bishopric was regarded more as a 
sphere of passive inactivity than as a responsible 
office entailing a round of onerous duties beginning 
with January and ending with December. 
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The majority of the laity, save for such honourable 
exceptions as Alexander Knox, the Hoares, and 
Joshua Watson, were apathetic and indifferent, and 
still endorsed what Burke in the previous century 
had said, in his defence of the Anglican clergy, 
that all that could reasonably be expected of them 
as a body, was that they should not be vicious 
beyond the fair bounds allowed to human infirmity. 
The consequence was that in general anything in 
a clergyman which approached serious religion, a 
high standard of spiritual attainment, scholarly tastes, 
and an earnestness and warmth in the exhortations 
of the pulpit was scouted and held up to derision. 
In 1813 Charles James Blomfield, who was subse- 
quently Bishop of London, was regarded as a pariah 
by his clerical neighbours around Dunton in Bucking- 
hamshire because, unlike them, he was a ripe 
classical scholar, and favourably disposed towards 
the question of Catholic Emancipation. The reproach 
of deluded enthusiasts was generally hurled at the 
heads of the few who here and there were striving 
to attain a more elevated standard of personal piety 
and holiness of life. The rural clergy and the squires 
were generally boon companions in field sports and 
after dinner convivialities; Nimrods, Ramrods, and 
Fishing-rods, as one of the order facetiously styled 
them; and even the more sober and decorous 
considered that they had fully discharged the duties 
of their sacred calling by devoting an occasional 
day to a round of desultory visits. 
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To united action the clergy were utter strangers. 
Archdeacons were seldom seen. Rural deans were 
unknown. Incumbents within the boundaries of their 
own cures, and generally beyond them, did that 
which seemed right in their own eyes. The ballrooms 
and pump-rooms of spas and watering-places enjoyed 
at all seasons of the year, and in many cases all 
the year round, the company of vicars and rectors 
who would have been far better employed in kneeling 
by the bedsides of their sick and dying parishioners. 
Indeed non-residence prevailed to an extent that will 
now hardly be credited. Nor was it confined to 
the beneficed clergy, for even stipendiary curates 
absented themselves from their parishes as often 
and as long as they chose, without either the leave 
or the consent of their respective diocesans. In 
1812, it was estimated that there were 10,261 
benefices in England, and that of the incumbents of 
these more than half were non-resident. Seventeen 
years later a printed parliamentary return showed 
that out of the 443 beneficed clergy of the diocese 
of Bath and Wells only 177 resided permanently 
on their cures. In 1808 the parish of Foston-le- 
Clay, a remote village in Yorkshire, had been without 
a resident clergyman for upwards of a century and 
a half. A resident clergyman was the exception in 
most of the parishes within an easy ride of Cambridge, 
the Sunday services being performed by college 
fellows who were absent at all other times. Henry 
Martyn, who subsequently sacrificed his life in the 
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missionary cause on the shores of the Carnatic, acted 
for a short time in 1803 as curate of Lolworth in 
Cambridgeshire. u Called, * he wrote in his " Journal, " 
"at two or three of the parishioners' houses and 
found them universally in the most profound state 
of ignorance and stupidity/ 

In 1805 the parish of Alderley, in Cheshire, a 
county which was then and long afterwards the 
paradise of clerical fox-hunters, contained an agricultural 
population of about one thousand three hundred souls, 
who were in a plight similar to that of many others 
from the long apathy or non-residence of theincumbent. 
u The clerk used to go to the churchyard stile to 
see whether there were any coming to church, for 
there were seldom enough to make a congregation." 
Nor was the rector ashamed to boast " that he had 
never set foot in a sick person's cottage/ 

The heathenism of the parish of Almeley, six 
miles from Kington, in Herefordshire, in 1817, was 
equally deplorable. 

In 1814, Sir William Scott's private secretary, 
who had previously acted as secretary to four 
bishops, publicly stated in the columns of a leading 
journal that he had selected from well-authenticated 
documents as many as 10,801 benefices, in which 
there were only 4,490 incumbents. In the small 
diocese of Ely, he had ascertained that on one 
hundred and forty livings there were only forty- 
five resident incumbents, that is to say, clerks in 
holy orders who resided on their benefices, and 
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performed at least some part of the duty for which 
they were paid; that only seventeen resided near 
their cures and performed the duty ; that there were 
thirty-five curates, some of whom resided eight, ten, 
or twelve miles off; that the entire population was 
82,176 souls; that the Anglican service was per- 
formed about 185 times every Sunday; and that the 
ecclesiastical income amounted in all to £> 6 1,474 
per annum. On the same authority we are informed, 
that in another diocese there were about 218 
clergymen, who each held two livings; forty who 
held three each; thirteen who held four each; one 
who held five; one who held six, besides dignities 
and offices, and although many of those thus accounted 
single benefices were two, three or four consolidated 
parishes, yet a great number of such incumbents 
did not reside on any of their preferments. 

It is easy to see that these pluralities were great 
sources of evil. Incumbents often held and served as 
many as three benefices, travelling from one to the 
other on the Sunday, and performing a hurried service 
in each place. If the distance between the cures was 
too great to admit of the circuit being made, or if the 
incumbent was lazy and remiss, he served them by 
turns. Thus each parish enjoyed the benefit of its 
pastor once every three weeks, and not always then. 
One East Anglican clergyman of this period held a 
prebendal stall in Ely Cathedral with so many livings 
in the county of Suffolk, that his neighbours in general 
jocosely referred to him as the u Rector of Suffolk/ 
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Nor was this tenure of pluralities confined only 
to the clergy. The overseers of the church had no 
scruples in holding their sees in commendam with 
other preferments. The bishop of one place was 
often the dean of another, the archdeacon of a third, 
the rector of a fourth, the vicar of a fifth. Some- 
times the same person united all these offices in 
himself. The Bishop of Llandaff, a notorious absentee, 
had the effrontery to hold with that see the deanery 
of St. Paul's. The Bishop of Bristol, Dr. William 
Lort Mansel, was Master of Trinity College, Canf- 
bridge, until his death. Dr. George Isaac Hunting- 
ford held the Bishopric of Hereford with the 
Wardenship of Winchester College until 1832. In 
1818, Dr. Ryder, Bishop of Gloucester, was also 
Dean of Wells. Dr. Kaye, who was Bishop of Bris- 
tol in 1820, held a country rectory, the Mastership 
of Christ's College, and the Regius Professorship of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 

While these pluralities flourished, there was a 
great dearth of candidates for the sacred office, and 
thus vast multitudes were lost to the Church altogether. 
The extension of the ministry was hampered by 
the absurd conventionality of university degrees, 
which effectually precluded the admission of poor 
yet worthy men into its ranks. Diocesan theological 
colleges were undreamt of. The divinity school at 
Salisbury, which Bishop Burnet had established in 
the previous century, it is true was in existence, 
but it was not before the close of the reign of 
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George III. that Bishop Law of Chester succeeded 
in establishing a diocesan college at St. Bees, in 
Cumberland. One result of the vexatious restrictions 
on ordination was to bequeath a vast legacy of 
abuses to be redressed as best it could by succeed- 
ing generations. It is a fact sufficiently worthy of 
observation that while the social position of the 
London clergy, and of the cathedral and town 
clergy at this period, was one of an eminently 
respectable character, that of their rural brethren, 
especially in the regions north of the Humber, was 
hardly, if at all, superior to that of the tenant 
farmers to whom they ministered. So late as 1814 
it was customary for the incumbent of St. Helens, 
Auckland, in the county of Durham, whenever he 
called upon a certain prosperous farmer in the 
parish, to come to the front door, while his wife 
and daughters invariably went to the back door. 
Jane Austen was a Hampshire clergyman's daughter, 
and had abundant opportunities throughout this 
period for studying the clerical character, from all 
points of view, and many pages in her pleasing novels 
abundantly testify to the accuracy and minuteness 
with which she did so. Yet Jane Austen in her novel, 
u Mansfield Park," did not hesitate to depict a young 
lady of fashion who had been greatly admired by 
a clerical guest at a dinner-party, as thankfully 
reflecting, on returning home, that the absence of 
any distinctive attire among the men, had left the 
majority of the company in ignorance of the fact 
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that her admirer was no other than a clergyman. 
Dean Ramsay, whose boyhood was passed for the 
greater part in Yorkshire, well recollected the low 
state of the parochial clergy in some of the villages 
of that county. By far the greater proportion of 
the benefices were of such slender value, that none 
but dalesmen could be induced to accept them. Thus 
it constantly happened that the same man w T ho 
performed divine service and preached within the 
walls of the ancient village church on the Sunday, 
lived a life which was hardly, if indeed at all, 
distinguishable from that of a farm-labourer during 
the remainder of the week. If he were not forced 
to be occupied with tillage, with poultry rearing, 
or with horse-breeding, the chances were that he 
was under the necessity of shooting game on the 
moors for the support of himself and his family, 
and, in any case, that he was compelled to live in 
common on his vicarage or rectory, with such 
dependents as he was in a position to maintain. 
In villages, not a few, throughout Yorkshire, the 
parochial clergyman combined the duties of his cure 
with those of master of the grammar school, and 
instructed the youth of the more opulent residents 
in the neighbourhood in the accidence of the dead 
languages. Dr. Ramsay, the excellent Dean of Edin- 
burgh, relates that in his boyhood he was sent to 
school at Harlsey, in Yorkshire, of which the usher 
held the curacy of the parish. The reverend gentleman 
who went by the name of Caleb Longbottom, spoke 
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in the purest Yorkshire dialect, wore a black coat 
on Sundays, and a blue coat on the weekdays. 
* The clergy," says the Dean, " always dined at 
the hall after evening service, and I recollect the 
first day the new curate dined. The awkwardness 
and shyness of the poor man were striking even 
to the eyes of a thoughtless schoolboy. He summoned 
courage to call for beer, and according to the old 
custom, deemed it necessary to drink the health of 
all present before he put the glass to his lips. He 
addressed first the old gentleman, then the vicar, 
then myself, and finally with equal solemnity, drank 
to the servants in attendance — the old butler and 
coachman who were waiting upon the company/ 

The rural clergy who abstained from drunkenness 
and fox-hunting, were constant readers of " The 
Gentleman's Magazine," deep in such soporific topics 
as finger rings, genealogies, tombstone inscriptions, 
and the antiquities of tavern signs, speculative 
respecting the existence of swallows in the winter, 
and sceptical respecting the authorship of the u Eikon 
Basilike" or "The Whole Duty of Man/ 

A third section, and by far the least numerous, 
united fervent and genuine piety with the wisdom 
that is from above. Thomas Scott, while rector of 
Aston Sandford, found time to compose a respect- 
able u Commentary" on the Scriptures, and to discharge 
the duties of his cure with a zeal and piety equalled 
by very few of his contemporaries, low as was 
the average standard of clerical duty. 
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Sydney Smith was during the greater portion of 
this period rector of Foston-le-Clay in Yorkshire, 
where his good sense, his keen observation, and 
his terse expression were in a great measure lost 
to the world. Joseph White, who had rendered 
valuable service to the cause of Christianity by 
employing great powers of reasoning as an advocate 
on its behalf, in the university pulpit at Oxford, 
held the important offices of Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, and Archbishop Laud's Professor of Arabic 
in that university until 1814. The amiable and 
pious William Gilpin held the quiet rectory of 
Boldre on the borders of the New Forest, where 
in the preceding century he had composed his 
pleasing work on u Forest Scenery," until 1804, 
when he was removed by death. Malthus, the 
author of the famous "Essay on the Principle of 
Population as it Affects the Future Improvement of 
Society, " held the professorship of Modern History 
and Political Economy in Haileybury College. Dr. 
Isaac Milner, a genius born to grapple with whole 
libraries, was Master of Queen's College, Cambridge, 
and one of the brightest ornaments of that seat of 
learning; and at the Cathedral of Carlisle, of which 
he also held the deanery, his powerful sermons of 
an evangelical cast never failed to draw densely 
crowded congregations from all denominations in 
the city. Nor should we forget that for the first 
eight years of this period William Paley, the author 
of that luminous u View of the Evidences of Chris- 
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tianity," which yet still retains an honourable place 
on the book-shelves of the theological student, was 
still in the ranks of the parochial clergy. Reginald 
Heber, who was subsequently elevated to the see 
of Calcutta, was rector of Hodnet, in Shropshire, 
discharging the duties of his cure with exemplary 
fidelity. Edward Stanley, who was subsequently 
Bishop of Norwich, was the liberal-minded and 
faithful pastor of Alderley, in Cheshire. Dr. Samuel 
Parr, the greatest Whig scholar of the times, held 
the perpetual curacy of Hatton in Warwickshire. 

The Bampton lecturers in the University of Oxford, 
beginning with Faber and ending with Heber, were 
all able men of varied culture who reflected the 
sober character of Anglican theology, and displayed 
a polished style of composition, and a ripeness of 
scholarship which were not unworthy of Pearson or 
of Bull. 

The names of note which occur in the lists of 
the Anglican episcopate during this period are not 
numerous. Samuel Horsley, chiefly memorable as 
an able opponent of the learned infidelity of Priestley 
and Gibbon in the previous age, died Bishop of 
St. Asaph in 1806. John Douglas of Salisbury, the 
opponent of Hume in the previous century and the 
friend of Dr. Johnson, died in 1807. The courtly 
Dr. Hurd, the friend and biographer of Warburton, a 
prelate who never travelled up to London save in 
a grand coach, accompanied by a retinue of servants, 
survived until 1808. In the same year died the 
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mild and amiable Porteus, Bishop of London, after 
a rule of nineteen years. Eight years later Bichard 
Watson, who had scandalously neglected the most 
ordinary care of the diocese of Llandaff, in order 
to live the life of a country gentleman on the shores 
of Windermere, passed away. Brownlow North, 
another notorious episcopal idler, died in 1820. 

During this period the see of Lincoln was 
occupied by George Tomline, the author of several 
respectable theological treatises, and that of Durham 
was occupied by Shute Barrington, the last but one 
of the long line of illustrious prince bishops, who 
dispensed the vast resources of his see in unosten- 
tatious bounty. The primacy was held successively 
by John Moore and Charles Manners Sutton, neither 
of whom rose above the level of a respectable 
mediocrity. 

An intelligent interest in missionary enterprise 
and in the extension of the colonial ministry was 
unknown. Even the occupants of the episcopal 
bench looked askance at any proposal of this nature. 
When Wilberforce was advocating the cause of 
Indian missions he complained bitterly that he 
received no support from the right reverend bench; 
and when the chief adviser of the Crown in 1814 
nominated Dr. Thomas Fanshawe Middleton, the first 
bishop of the newly founded see of Calcutta, with 
the object of extending the ministry of the Anglican 
Church in Hindostan, the appointment actually 
aroused ill-concealed jealousy in some quarters, and 
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positive hostility and alarm in others. Indeed, so 
great was the dread of effectual opposition, that 
the primate of that day declined to sanction the 
publication of the consecration sermon. 

The indecency and the carelessness with which the 
occasional offices of the Church were performed by 
her ministers were proverbial. Crabb Robinson 
describes a scene he beheld at Manchester so 
late as September, 1816, which was, probably, a 
scene at times by no means uncommon elsewhere. 
" Strolling into the old church at Manchester," he 
wrote, *I heard a strange noise which I should 
have elsewhere mistaken for the bleating of lambs. 
Going to the spot, a distant aisle, T found two rows 
of women standing in files, each with a babe in her 
arms. The minister went down the line, sprinkling 
each infant as he went. I suppose the efficiency 
of the sprinkling — I mean the fact that the water 
did touch — was evidenced by a distinct squeal from 
each. Words were muttered by the priest on his 
course, but one prayer served for all. This I thought 
to be a christening by wholesale, and I could not 
suppress the irreverent thought that being in the 
metropolis of manufactures, the aid of steam or 
machinery might be called in. I was told that on 
Sunday evenings the ceremony is repeated." 

It was such indecency as this, coupled with the 
grimaces of false devotion, and the abuses to which 
we have already adverted, that furnished the enemies 
of the Establishment, among whom there were not 
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a few of elevated position, stainless character, and 
undeniable ability, with only too plausible an excuse 
for malignant scoffing, and for denouncing all religion 
as mere priestcraft and imposture, designed to 
deceive men, and to keep them in slavish bondage 
and irrational superstition. 

PARISH CHURCHES. 

The craze for alteration and improvement which 
has been so marked a characteristic of recent 
times, has in most cases effectually succeeded in 
transforming the internal appearance of our parish 
churches, from that which they commonly presented 
in the early days of the century. At that time 
the clerk's seat, the reading desk, and the pul- 
pit, in most churches, rose in three tiers one above 
the other. High, square pews of various sizes, 
furnished with curtains, cushions, and even fire-places, 
the smoke from which often set half the congrega- 
tion coughing and sneezing in tempestuous weather, 
accommodated the worshippers. Artificial light when 
needed was obtained from lamps or candles stuck 
in sconces along the walls or suspended in handsome 
chandeliers from the roof. Surpliced choristers 
were rarely seen except in the cathedrals, and the 
preacher invariably retired to the vestry in order 
to exchange his surplice for the black Geneva gown 
and the band, before ascending the pulpit. 

The responses were made by the parish clerk, 
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who usually possessed a strong voice, read like a 
school-boy, and spoke through his nose. The 
sermon was read from a manuscript, seldom recited, 
or preached extemporaneously, and usually occupied 
three quarters of an hour in the delivery. The 
daily services and the elaborate musical festivals 
on special occasions, which are now so general, 
were then unknown beyond the boundaries of the 
cathedrals and collegiate chapels. Ordinarily, pa- 
rochial church music was of the very rudest 
character, a something from a somebody from some- 
where. Organs were still, in some parts of England, 
far from common, by reason of the costliness of 
their construction, the consequence being that the 
pitch-pipe of the parish clerk was only too often 
the sole means of giving the key-note to the 
singers and the rest of the congregation, who 
were always ready to plume themselves on their 
performances if they had been so fortunate as to 
receive instruction in the rudiments of psalmody, 
either from the clerk himself or from one of 
the numerous itinerant professors of the art. A 
wretched metrical version of the Psalms, the joint 
composition of Sternhold and Hopkins, was still in 
general use. In some counties, such, for instance, 
as Cumberland, Yorkshire, Cheshire, Leicestershire, 
and Sussex, where the love of music was more 
widely diffused than it was elsewhere, the parochial 
choir was usually accompanied by a rude species 
of orchestra, which comprised the treble, tenor, 
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and bass viol, with the addition of an oboe or 
a flute. 

The ordinary conduct of divine worship was 
unseemly if not slovenly. The cathedral services 
were either thinly attended or else not at all. In- 
deed, the internal aspect of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Westminster Abbey, and most provincial cathedrals 
was unknown to those who lived within a quarter 
of a mile of them. Deans, canons and prebendaries 
entertained views that are diametrically opposite 
to those that are now entertained by their successors 
respecting the utility and functions of cathedral 
establishments. 

A traveller visiting England in 1810 inspected 
Salisbury Cathedral. "We went," he says, "to the 
morning service and did not find a single person in 
the church except those officiating. It is not the 
first time we have observed this desertion of the 
metropolitan churches — even where the steeples 
were quite perpendicular. This church seems to 
lose in fervour and zeal what the sectarians have 
gained; and the regular clergy are accused of 
giving themselves too little trouble in the cause/ 

In the rural districts funeral and baptismal cere- 
monies were often performed by a clergyman 
whose riding or shooting habit was only partially 
concealed by his robes, or who had been drinking 
more port wine than was good for him. In 1817 
the parish clerk of Launceston was obliged to record 
in a memorandum book, that the officiating clergy- 
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man read what was not in the book, owing to his 
being drunk. Riding to hounds, shooting, fishing, 
were regarded not as relaxations in which clergy- 
men might indulge when set free from the pressure 
of parochial duty, but as their habitual avocations. 
The consequence was that nine-tenths of the clergy 
were far more often to be found in the hunting 
field or the covert than in the pulpit, or in the 
vicarage study. 

"I have heard a clergyman friend,* says Hall, 
"his cassock hiding a red coat, so that at once 
when his short and learned sermon was over, he 
might be ready to mount and follow the hounds. 
I knew a rector in Buckinghamshire (the living 
was his own from which he could not be removed) 
who became the hero of the following incident: — 
One bitterly cold Christmas day, a congregation of 
a score of male attendants was gathered in his 
church. After giving out a few prayers he thus 
addressed his congregation: 'Now, my lads, which 
will ye have, a sermon or a pint of ale?' After 
a brief consultation, one of them answered, 'Yer 
Reverence, we'd rather have the pint o' yale.' 
'Well then, come away!' But an old man stood 
out for the sermon, until some one whispered into 
the ear of the parson, 'Yer Reverence, offer him 
a quart/ His Reverence took the hint. 'Yaa,' was 
the answer, Til go for a quart!' And so the 
whole congregation trooped off to the Rectory, the 
flock drank their ale and the pastor was spared 
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the sermon. I was christened by a clergyman, 
who being in daily dread of bailiffs, had a tunnel 
made between his house and the church adjoining; 
his house he could guard against intrusion, and in 
the church he could not be arrested." 

The average sermon of the Church of England during 
this period was characterized by a curious frigidity, 
and conventional correctness of style. Of that alliance 
which theology had maintained from the days of 
Isaac Barrow to those of Robert South, with eloquence 
and philosophy, with wit and poetry, hardly a trace 
is perceptible in the published discourses of the 
later Georgian clergy. The older divines had never 
spoken but as those having authority, and with an 
implicit confidence in the message which they as- 
cended the pulpit to proclaim. But divinity in the 
first decades of the century no longer retained its 
former position in English literature. Preachers had 
now little faith in themselves, and still less in their 
hearers. Tameness, caution and correctness were 
all that they aimed at, and a running commentary 
of half an hour's duration, stuffed with common-place 
remarks and observations on some well-worn point 
of divinity, exhausted their inventive powers and 
sent the consciences of their hearers to sleep. To 
disturb the spiritual security and ease of a congre- 
gation was to expose the preacher who dared to do 
so to the serious charge of Methodist enthusiasm 
or Evangelical declamation. The average standard 
of pulpit exhortation seldom rose higher than that 
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of the polished discourses of Dr. Hugh Blair, a 
Presbyterian divine of some celebrity in the previous 
century, which were usually recommended to the 
perusal of young students of divinity. 

Throughout this period that school of religious 
thought which is known as Evangelical was in the 
ascendant in the Church of England. One section 
of this school, which consisted of a number of good 
men who met for conference on things divine and 
human at the house of William Wilberforce on 
Clapham Common, earned the name of the Clapham 
Sect. Their vigorous efforts procured first the 
mitigation and then the final and entire abolition of 
British Colonial slavery. By them the British and 
Foreign Bible Society was founded in 1804, and it 
was through their efforts that the Society for the 
Conversion of the Jews originated in 1808, and that 
the Church Missionary Society sprang into existence 
in 1813. The influence of this section of the 
Evangelical party was everywhere felt. In the 
parliamentary ranks it numbered William Wilberforce, 
Granville Sharpe, Henry Thornton; while among its 
provincial clerical exponents the names of Thomas 
Robinson of Leicester, Leigh Richmond of Brading, 
and Charles Simeon of Cambridge, may be specially 
mentioned. It was Simeon's lot to hold the pulpit 
of Trinity Church at Cambridge for the long period 
of fifty-three years, with rare intervals of absence, 
and to display what the human mind may do if 
imbued with the spirit of the Christian Gospel. 
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His sound learning, combined with his unfeigned 
piety lent the greatest weight to all his utterances, 
while his fervid eloquence, revealing with perennial 
vigour the beauty of holiness and the eternal verities 
which underlie human existence, charmed and awed 
by turns the vast congregations which Sunday after 
Sunday assembled to hear him. 

Not less marked was the popularity of some of 
the London clergy, who furnished several brilliant 
ornaments of the pulpit. The amiable Richard 
Cecil continued to preach at St. John's Chapel in 
Bedford Row until 1810, when he was succeeded 
by Daniel Wilson, who, at a later period, was 
chosen to succeed the saintly Heber in the arduous 
and responsible office of Bishop of Calcutta. Wil- 
son's stirring eloquence impressed and attracted 
large congregations comprising acute lawyers and 
busy merchants, who sometimes numbered more 
than two thousand. To impose a temporary hush 
on the din and bustle of mercantile life; to con- 
vince men that their lives did not consist in such 
things as they possessed; to denounce with no 
uncertain voice the hollowness and falsity of many 
conventional ideals ; to persuade the selfish and the 
cruel of their need of the divine grace of love ; to cast 
the mantle of protection upon the shoulders of the 
weak, the suffering, the neglected, the fatherless, 
and the widows in their affliction; to wrest from 
the tenacious grasp of Mammon some portion of 
its mighty hoards for the furtherance of the kingdom 
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of truth and righteousness in remote corners of 
the earth where every prospect pleased and only- 
man was vile; such were some of the aims of 
this great master-mind of the Evangelical school. 

EVANGELICAL COMMUNIONS. 

The faith and zeal which the exertions of the 
Countess of Huntingdon and her associates had 
succeeded in organizing within the pale of the 
Establishment, during the second half of the previous 
century, had now been effectually expelled by the 
bishops and higher clergy, whose action had been 
ratified by decisions in various courts of law. The 
chief result of this short-sighted policy was to 
strengthen in no inconsiderable degree the rank and 
file of the various Nonconformist Churches, the 
Presbyterians, the Independents, the Baptists, the 
Wesleyan Methodists, the Unitarians, and the Quakers, 
which at this period were all sharply defined. 
Numerically, the Wesleyan Methodists were the 
strongest of all, and their influence was visible 
even within the pale of the Anglican Church, to 
the liturgy of which they still, in general, adhered. 
Scope was found in its system for utilizing the 
abilities of laymen in cottages and houses, and for 
the employment of local preachers, in doing the 
work that on all hands was left undone by negligent 
prelates and slothful incumbents. Crass ignorance and 
inadequate knowledge, it is true, characterized many 
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of these itinerant preachers, but their rough, honest 
speech, their clear perception of the truth, the 
profound insight which many of them had gained 
into the divine philosophy of the New Testament, 
tended sensibly to influence godless multitudes, 
who though within the sound of the church-going 
bell were far beyond the sphere of its attraction, 
whose ears could be reached only in the highways 
and hedges, beneath the blue vault of heaven, or 
within barns and hovels. Wesleyan Methodism was 
strongest in Yorkshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Corn- 
wall, and in the West of England generally, where 
it exercised a deep influence over the life and 
feelings of great masses of the population, imparting 
strength to their courage and enthusiasm and severity 
to their moral principles. 

Next to the "Wesleyan Methodists ranked the 
Independents who were distinguished by greater 
culture and breadth of view. The ranks of the 
Presbyterians were leavened to a great extent by 
the secret disciples of Arianism, Socinianism, Sabel- 
lianism, and other forms of speculative infidelity, 
though outwardly in their doctrine and ritual they 
adhered to the rigid Westminster Confession. It 
must not be forgotten that at this epoch of their 
history the Nonconformists possessed few colleges 
for the adequate divinity training of ministers, and 
collected often with difficulty the necessary funds 
for such as they had. Yet their interest in foreign 
missions was very keen, and the London Missionary 
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Society was running its noble career by their 
exertions in the teeth of serious odds. 

There was in all grades of society a general 
lukewarmness and indifference respecting religion. 
The influence of the French Encyclopaedists continued 
to be felt. Their vain, dogmatic, presumptuous writings 
had been received in England with rapturous applause 
by the licentious and the inconsiderate, and had 
contributed not only towards unsettling public opinion, 
but towards generating fruitless controversies among 
the friends and enemies of revelation. The disin- 
genuous sophistry and cunning of Hume, of Priestley, 
of Paine, though ably refuted by Watson, Paley and 
Townson, still maintained their ground among those 
who preferred the depths of error and delusion to 
the heights of faith and theology. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

The influence of the Italian mission in England 
was small, and confined chiefly to the North of 
England, where the Reformation had never thoroughly 
succeeded in penetrating. Wensleydale, a secluded 
district in Yorkshire, was a stronghold of the old 
religion, and at Ribblesdale, about two miles and a 
half from Blackburn, in one of the finest valleys of 
Lancashire, the Jesuits had established a college 
known as Stonyhurst, after their expulsion from 
Liege by the proscriptions of the French Directory. 
The growth of the mission was, however, effectually 
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retarded by inexorable penal statutes, the emanci- 
pation from which was hardly contemplated. Henry 
Bathurst, Bishop of Norwich, was the only Whig 
peer who favoured the proposal, and even he was 
deterred from pressing the question before his brother 
peers by reason of the odium which it invariably 
excited. 

DISABILITIES. 

It is melancholy to record that Nonconformists 
obtained no relief from those atrocious statutes, 
the Five Mile and Conventicle Acts, the Toleration 
Act of 1688, until 1812, the year in which the 
Unitarians obtained relief from their disabilities. 
Nor was it until after the death of the old king 
that the Test Act and Corporation Act, which had 
done so much to degrade the sacrament, were 
repealed. From the public services, from the 
universities, from the public schools, loyal and 
conscientious Nonconformists and Roman Catholics 
were entirely excluded. In life, their place of 
residence was officially notified to the bishop of the 
diocese, in death only the Anglican liturgy might 
be read over their remains if they desired sepulture 
in a parochial graveyard. 

The influence of the Nonconformist churches at 
this period was strongest in the towns where the 
Whigs predominated, and where the principles of 
the Revolution had struck deepest root; and all the 
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Nonconformist congregations were characterized by 
greater spiritual vitality than those of the Establish- 
ment. Among the names of eminence which occur 
in the contemporary annals of Nonconformity, those 
of Robert Hall, John Foster, Richard Price, Pye 
Smith, and Adam Clarke shine forth with special 
lustre. 



EPILOGUE 

In bringing to a conclusion this survey of the social 
condition of England in the early days of one of 
the most marvellous centuries in the known history 
of mankind, a survey necessarily imperfect and 
defective, it may confidently be affirmed that the 
contrast will excite only emotions of profound 
thankfulness in the heart of every true patriot. It 
will not, however, be denied that we are still 
far removed from anything approaching a golden 
age. The dislocations and confusions in the frame- 
work of society are only too apparent to even the 
most superficial observers. We are justified neither 
in esteeming ourselves enlightened beyond the 
possibility of parallel, nor in assuming that we shall 
not be pitied and blamed by posterity for many 
joints in our social armour which, it may be, we 
scarcely perceive, not less than for many sins and 
follies of which we fondly imagine ourselves 
blameless. Not that we should be permitted com- 
placently to lull ourselves into the belief that all 
is well, even were we ever so disposed. There is no 
lack in our midst of cynics, alarmists or prophets. 
Nor are their vaticinations couched in any consolatory 
terms. Doctors, on all hands, are vying with each 
other in prescribing, propounding, and advertising 
their patent nostrums for a speedy cure of all the 
manifold diseases of the body politic. The course 
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of Time, it cannot reasonably be doubted, will 
disclose the real value alike of the predictions and 
the nostrums. If the present belongs to the pessi- 
mist, the future will be the heritage of the optimist, 
and standing, as we now do, on the threshold of 
a new century, we have ample reason to take 
heart as we reflect that despite the distress and 
gloom which gird us around, despite too, the rarity 
with which the rifts of hope seem to pierce the 
heavy clouds, it is yet a progress moral and spiritual, 
a progress material and intellectual, a progress 
social and political, which is the order under which 
we are living. 

Nor can we doubt that when the next few 
years shall have run their course, that the twentieth 
century of the Christian era will arise like some 
radiant angel with a new bright and morning star 
for the English speaking race in both hemispheres 
upon its forehead. And while that century doubtless 
is destined to witness, what every previous century 
has been destined to witness, failures on a colossal 
scale and disasters of appalling magnitude, there is 
no reason to anticipate that the gradual extinction 
of ignorance and error, the extension of human 
dominion over the forces of the material universe,, 
and the widening from pole to pole of the empire 
of rational freedom, will not be numbered among 
its solid and durable glories. 

THE END. 
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